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Why our Snugpak 
sleeping bags are unique 


1. World wide seller. 2. Breathable liners. l\lo sweat. 


3. Filling like down. 



7. Space-age barrier. 

Snugpak's 'Merlin Softie 3' bag 
has a breathable 'ReflectaTherm' 
barrier (derived from 
aerospace 
technology) which 
reflects 15% more 
body heat back into 
the bag without any 
noticeable weight 
increase. 

sleeping bags 


made in sms. l 

f K (©0 Snugpak 

UNITED KINGDOM 


We've been making Europe's top¬ 
selling, synthetic sleeping bags for 
over 20 years. We sell more bags than 
the entire sales of all sleeping bags 
in Australia. So there must be 
something we're doing that's right. 


4. Yes, you can wash it! 

But unlike down, you can even 
machine wash it. And 
exposing the inside, darker, 
heat-absorbing fabric to the 
sun dries a wet bag in a 
matter of minutes. 


6. No heat loss. 

Other sleeping bags have to be 
quilted in order to keep the fill in 
place. Quilting or stitching 
squashes the fill, creates cold 
spots and reduces the bag's 
thermal performance. 
Snugpak's unique 'profiled' fill is 
stable and does not need 
quilting to keep it in place. 


Our filling, developed in Switzerland 
and unique to Snugpak, is soft like 
down and belies its man-made origin. 
But it is non-allergenic and can keep 
you warm even when wet. 

We call it 'Softie'. 


5. Light weight. Packs small. 

The Snugpak 'Merlin Softie 3' 
weighs approx 800g, packs 
down to the size of a football 
and, unless you're a very cold sleeper, 
can keep you snug and warm 
at close to 0°C. 


We use world-renowned Pertex™ 
breathable liners. All other synthetic bags 
sold in Australia are lined with ordinary non- 
breathable fabrics. Result? Sweat can't 
escape and you end up in a damp bag! 


8. Other quality features. 

The best anti-snag YKK zip system. Zip baffle 
to prevent heat loss along zip area. Liner 
fastening tabs. Choice of left- or right-hand 
zips enables two bags to form a double. 
Generous 150 cm chest and 220 cm length. 


9. Made in UK. 

Let's not kid anyone. Snugpak bags use only 
the best materials to produce the best 
thermal performance bags for serious 
outdoor adventurers. You cannot compare 
cheap Asian-produced bags with the UK- 
made Snugpak range. 


10. Bags for -50°C! 

If your travels take you to 
temperatures colder than those 
found in Australia, Snugpak 
have bags to keep you warm 
even at an extreme -50°C! 


11. Large selection. 

The best-selling model for average Australian 
outdoors temperatures is 'Merlin Softie 3' 
priced well under $400. But if you require a 
warmer bag, there are 10 other Snugpak 
models available in Australia. 


12. Ideal for travel. 

Snugpak bags come with stuff bags and 
compression straps, so when travelling 
you can compress the bag by 
about one-third, thus saving 
valuable packing space. 


13. Our motto. 

Working with the best people 
and the best materials 
to produce the best products. 


Available from leading outdoors adventure shops that believe in new technology. 

For your nearest stockist and a free illustrated catalogue contact the Australian distributors, Macson Trading 
Company Pty Ltd. Tel (03) 9489 9766. Fax (03) 9481 5368. Email: info@macson.com.au vwvw.macson.com.au 


Beware of cheaper imitations made from non-breathable fabrics! 
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Cover Grant Dixon, whose 
article on ski touring on Baffin 
Island starts on page 22, back 
at home in Tasmania, in 
Mt Field National Park. 

Dixon collection 


WARNING Q 
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are dangerous. Undertaking them without 
proper training, experience, skill, regard to 
safety, and equipment could result in serious 
injury or death. 
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Editorial 


After the fires 

Damage from some of the worst bushfires since the arrival of Europeans in 
Australia goes far beyond a burnt and blackened landscape 


For much of January and February we 

followed media reports with horror as they 
recounted how unchecked bushfires swept 
through the High Country of south-east Aus¬ 
tralia. Town after town was threatened, live¬ 
stock and property destroyed—but, miracu¬ 
lously, very few human lives were lost Not the 
least concerned were bushwalkers, ski tourers 
and conservationists, for whom the Australian 
Alps with their unique mountain forests have 
particular significance. Burning simultaneously 
on several fronts, the fires showed no respect 
for National Park-, or even State-, boundaries. 
Indeed, some of the most extensive damage 
was in three National Parks dear to many of 
the people referred to above: Victoria's Alpine 
National Park, Kosciuszko in New South Wales, 
and Namadgi in NSW and the Australian 
Capital Territory. The Victorian National Parks 
Association reported that in Victoria alone 1.3 
million hectares were burnt. A detailed sum¬ 
mary of the extent of the fires and the de¬ 
struction they wrought appears on page 15. 

Well before the last fire was out, the pre¬ 
dictable cries of scapegoaters and economic 
opportunists had reached a crescendo in the 
popular press'. Talk-back radio reverberated 
with shrill country voices denouncing 'urban 
greenies', parks management, and authorities 
in general for being the cause of the fires in 
the first place, and then for the fires doing so 
much damage once they got away. Govern¬ 
ment received a second helping for giving 
fire-affected communities too little, too late, 
and braced for the inevitable round of lit¬ 
igation seeking further compensation at the tax¬ 
payer's expense. 

Not surprisingly, the logging industry and 
farming lobby are at the forefront of these 
claims. According to them, greenies and bur¬ 
eaucrats have caused forests to be 'locked 
away'—left as vast tinder-boxes just waiting to 
explode into flame at the first lightening 
strike and burst out into the towns and farms 
of the 'rural battlers'. If only loggers had been 
allowed open slather in felling the offending 
forests and if large-scale grazing had been 
permitted on alpine plains there'd be a rural 
utopia of jobs for all and reduced fire hazard! 
Whatever forest was left after such public- 
spirited land management practices should 
have been subjected to rigorous, extensive 
and regular 'fuel-reduction burning' by forest 
management agencies which, the argument 
goes, is only 'natural' and was done by the 
Aborigines for thousands of years as firestick 
burning. 

The facts are rather different The notorious 
Black Friday fires of 1939 burnt more than 
1.6 million hectares in Victoria (almost a quar¬ 
ter more than was burnt this year). A sub¬ 
sequent Royal Commission found that large- 


scale grazing, bum-offs and logging had, in 
fact, contributed to the severity and extent of 
the fires. And in those days, there wasn't a 
greenie in sight! 

Fuel-reduction (prescribed) burning has 
been conducted for years by land managers, 
without opposition from conservationists. How¬ 
ever, such bums frequently get out of control, 


and the extreme dryness in recent years has 
made their use more dangerous and hence 
less common. And the way we have cleared, 
opened up and drained the bush has signi¬ 
ficantly increased the prospect of 'controlled 
bums' becoming 'uncontrolled bums'. It seems 
likely that Aboriginal firestick burning was not 
extensive, confined mainly to grass- and heath- 
lands, and was relatively uncommon in for¬ 
ested regions. 

As the autumn issue of the Potoroo Review 
points out, most fires are started by humans, 
outside parks. There is no difference in fire con¬ 
trol and suppression on private land, Na¬ 
tional Parks or State forest. The combination 
of drought conditions, extreme temperatures 
and high winds caused the latest fires to be 
so severe and extensive. Rather than assisting 
the protection of such places from fire, cattle 
in natural alpine areas favour native grasses, 
thus encouraging the growth of low shrubs 
and other more flammable vegetation growth 
in its place. Similarly, clear-fell logging is not 
the salvation of our forests from the ravages 
of fire. Unlike untouched forests, which gen¬ 
erally exhibit significant diversity of age, storeys 
and species, clear-fell regrowth tends to be 
thick, uniform and oily—perfect for fire. Un¬ 


touched forests enclose cool, damp micro¬ 
climates in which ferns and mosses thrive 
and which act as fire-retardant barriers. To 
bum such forests only encourages the growth 
of drier, fire-adapted plants. 

Friends of the Earth Australia has pointed 
out that the sort of environmental conditions 
that made this year's fires so disastrous are 


exactly those anticipated under climate change, 
and quotes the CSIRO as saying that the 
incidence of wildfire is expected to increase 
with global warming. If this is the case, FOE 
argues, it could impact on cooler-climate spe¬ 
cies and lead to fire-adapted species re¬ 
placing the present forest found at middle 
and higher altitudes, including mountain ash 
and snow gum. Rather than despair, FOE 
concludes that we should therefore see this 
year's fires as 'a wake-up call for dealing with 
climatic change'. 

It may be tempting to 'kick the environ¬ 
mental dog' in response to the widespread 
pain and loss occasioned by this year's dis¬ 
astrous bushfires, but it is not helpful. Indeed, 
the 'dog' has a responsibility to bite back. If it 
fails to do so the cost could be enormous. At 
stake are hard-won gains in the way we man¬ 
age our natural resources and these have been 
achieved only after decades of effort and 
amassing scientific evidence. Instead, it could 
leave the door open for those who would 
pounce at the opportunity to rape our forests in 
the guise of saving them from fire, and could 
mean that nothing is done to deal with the real 
causes of even worse fires in the future. O 

Chris Baxter 



This view of the iconic Victorian peak Mt Feathertop from Mt Hotham shows 
the extent of fire damage in the region, including on the popular ridge 
between these peaks, the Razorback. Stephen Curtain 
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Towards a 
sustainable future 


• Master of Social Science (Environment and Planning) 

• Master of Social Science (International Urban and Env 


The School of Social Science and Planning at RMIT Ui 
in rural and urban environmental sustainability. With 
options, these programs are suited to busy professioi 
a difference. Studying on-campus or by distance edu 
to your interests, you will gain the skills to have a rea 
sustainability locally or in the developing world. 

For more information visit www.rmit.edu.au/tce/ssi 
phone (03) 992S 2163. 
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won't cost you a cent! 


Call now on 

02 9975 8276 ! 

Peru 

10 day trek through 

the Andes to Machu Picchu 


New Zealand 

10 day trek and kayaking 


Russia 

16 day cycling tour 
St Petersburg to Moscow 

Fiji 

9 Day kayak around 
Yasawa Island chain 


or select your own challenge! 

C'mon personally challenge 
yourself & raise funds for 
The Spastic Centre! 
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Titanium 


Precision engineered using titanium. 
Piezo electric ignition as standard. 
Outstanding output up to 9,000 BTU. 
Stingy 127 gms/hr gas consumption. 
Amazing 88 grams (without canister). 
Tiny 68 x 38 x 81 mm when packed. 
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Coolpix 2500 

• Stylish swivel lens design lets you shoot 
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in 35mm format) plus 4x digital zoom 
Easy Auto mode plus 12 Scene Modes for 
better images in most lighting situations 
15-second QuickTime® movie clip 

• Small Picture function for easy e-mailing 

• One-touch Transfer button for easy upload 
» Quick Review for instant 

confirmation of images 


Lite-Touch Zoom 130 ED 

- Stylish, compact & sophisticated 
Powerful 38-130mm zoom with 
professional ED glass 

• Available in Quartz Date back 
version with Panorama mode 
and date imprinting 

• Wide-area autofocus captures 
off-centre subjects 

• Five flash functions for clear 
pictures in any lighting 


With reliable, robust Nikon cameras and 
binoculars you can go on any trip confident 
of great photos and great viewing. 


Sportstar III Binoculars 

Elegant, supremely light & compact 
Available in 8x and lOx 
magnification 
Wide field of view suitable 
for birds, animals and 
fast-moving sports 
Metallic black or silver finish 
Fold-up design fits easily in pockets 
• Water-resistant construction for outdoor use 


• Sharp, accurate focus, even when the 
subject is not centred in the frame 
Full Auto and 5 specialised modes 
for perfect exposures in various 
lighting situations 

• Small, light and affordable 

• Effortless ease of use 


• Fits comfortably in your hands 

• Built-in auto pop-up flash for low 
light and backlit subjects 


Enquiries: 1300 366 499 
www.maxwell.com.au 


Nikon 


It’s your life 
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Wildfire 


Nothing more than censorship 

Regulating photography in the bush 


Wild is quite right to describe the 

New South Wales National Parks & Wildlife 
Service Regulation 2002 as it pertains to 
'commercial' photography as being both 
alarming and draconian (Wild no 87, page 
17). Unfortunately, the NSW NPWS is not 
the only government instrumentality to have 
introduced such bizarre, undemocratic meas¬ 
ures into the realms of regulation. 

Since July 2000 under a series of measures 
laughingly referred to as the Environment 
Protection and Biodiversity Conservation 
(EPBC) regulations, the Federal Government 
has the power to fine people who either 
take or publish the 'wrong' kind of picture 
of Uluru or Kata Tjuta. 

The EPBC regulations are ostensibly to pro¬ 
tect the culture of Anangu, the traditional 
owners of the Rock; however, what has never 
been explained satisfactorily is how the taking 
of photographs or their publication is dam¬ 
aging to the Anangu culture. What particularly 
annoys many of Australia's best landscape 
photographers is that several of the areas 
from which they have been excluded can 
be clearly seen by all visitors to the park and 
indeed by all Anangu as they move about 
the National Park. The EPBC regulations are 
nothing more than censorship. 

Equally frustrating for landscape photo¬ 
graphers is the situation in Queensland's 
National Parks. According to Lesley Ander¬ 
son, the current Permits Coordinator, the 
letter of the law states that any photograph 
that is published should have been taken 
with a permit. Theoretically, a photographer 
could be fined if a published photograph was 
taken without a permit. While the permits 
themselves aren't really that expensive ($21.60 
a day), the fact that people are meant to pay 
for this 'privilege' before they can get an 
image in print strikes at the very notion of 
'free speech' and its accompanying corollary 
of 'freedom of visual expression'. 

Lastly, I could not help but notice the un¬ 
intended irony of the article about photo¬ 
graphic licences appearing on the same page 
as the obituary for the American photo¬ 
grapher Galen Rowell. In the USA the situ¬ 
ation for landscape photographers is vastly 
different from that which their Australian 
counterparts face. In the USA, the rights of 
professional photographers are protected by 
L-A-W, namely Public Law 106-206, which 
states that 'the Secretary (of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior) shall not require a 
permit nor assess a fee for still photography 
on lands administered by the Secretary if 
such photography takes place where mem¬ 
bers of the public are generally allowed'. 

It was because he was able to take photo¬ 
graphs in America's National Parks without 
bureaucratic hindrance that Galen Rowell 


was able to hone his craft and become a 
master of 'participatory photography' through 
his landscape images, as Grant Dixon has 
aptly noted. Sadly, the policies now being 
implemented by the federal park service 
and at State level in the park services of NSW, 
Queensland, South Australia and Victoria, 
work against those dedicated photographers 
who attempt to achieve their creative best in 
our wonderful National Parks. And ultimately 
the park policies work against all of us when 
we are denied the best product of a photo¬ 
grapher's labour. 

Ross Barnett 
(by email) 



A load of it 


I would like to take a slightly alternative 
view to that expressed in the Editorial in Wild 
no 88. The reason National Parks services 
spend a fortune is not always to protect 
idiots from themselves or the environment, 
but to protect the environment from the 
idiots. Actually, they probably aren't all idiots 
although their sheer numbers overwhelm 
parks. In many cases these people aren't 
really seeking a 'get out amongst it' wilder¬ 
ness experience but are often content with 
a good view, a short loop track and a photo 
opportunity. (Often the reason people travel 
is to get that quintessential photo, like the 
ones that have been marketed in travel 
agencies and glossy pamphlets.) 

I support some of the developments at 
easily accessible places within National Parks 
to protect the ecology. What I don't support 
is the tendency for these developments to 
evolve into five-star accommodation. This 
can sensibly be kept out of the park like at 
Cradle Mountain, Tasmania, although re¬ 
cently Cradle Village has begun to grow like 
a cancer! At Lake St Clair, at the other end 


of the park, and at Maria Island and Cockle 
Creek inappropriate developments are 
mooted which should be quashed. My atti¬ 
tude is that people can just as easily go for 
a day-trip, take the camera, get their photo 
and go home or possibly stay in some quaint 
town nearby. There are heaps of struggling 
B&Bs which would love some patronage. 
People don't need fancy linen to enjoy the 
wilderness! Likewise they do not need the 
expensive wine and boutique food, all of 
which has to be disposed of by National Parks 
services once these people have processed 
it. 

Yes, these developments are a load of shit 
both before and afterwards. 

Stephen Bunton 
(by email) 

Don't ring us... 

On a recent walk in the Mother Woila area 
of Deua National Park, New South Wales, I 
noticed with interest that the Mother Woila 
fire track had been freshly cleared and that 
a new track has been added. The new track 
leaves the Woila fire track 800 metres south 
of Dampier Trig, following a ridge in an 
easterly direction for about 300 metres. 

Curious as to why a bulldozer had 
bludgeoned an innocent ridge, 1 phoned 
Narooma National Parks & Wildlife office 
for an answer. I was told the area manager 
will return my call in a couple of weeks when 
he returns from leave. The receptionist specu¬ 
lated that tracks had been maintained be¬ 
cause of the fires that had been in the area 
earlier this year (no sign of fires in the Mother 
Woila area) but had no knowledge of any 
new tracks. 

Andrew Powell 
Curtin, ACT 

More on snow-caves 

Harley Wright's excellent article (Wild no 
87) on the tragic deaths of the four snow- 
boarders in August 1999 sheds interesting 
light on the possible cause of death and 
provides a salutary reminder of some of the 
lesser-known risks in the snow country. Hav¬ 
ing extensively climbed, skied and camped 
in the Kosciuszko National Park as well as 
many other major mountain ranges of the 
world for well over 27 years, including many 
nights spent in igloos, snow-caves and tents, 
I can attest to the risk of suffocation. Aus¬ 
tralian snow in particular tends to have a 
higher moisture content and greater density, 
making it less porous. Along with relatively 
'warmer' ambient air temperatures, this creates 
a particularly dangerous combination. On a 
number of occasions in Australia my com- 
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of Aboriginal rock-art sites — 
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panions or I have woken up during the night 
barely able to breathe due to foul air. On 
one occasion our snow-cave had slumped 
to half its height in less than 12 hours, al¬ 
most burying us as we slept. A Royal Marine 
Commando on exchange in Australia some 
years ago assisting me on a military snow- 
survival course informed me that it was 
standard procedure in the British services to 
maintain all-night candle vigils due to a high 
incidence of death and near misses in 
snow-caves in the UK. Harley Wright's tips 
to safeguard against snow-cave suffocation 
are a timely reminder for all snow-cavers on 
how to minimise this lesser-known risk. 

Zac Zaharias 
(by email) 

1 read with much interest the report in Wild 
no 87 about the snowboarders tragedy. 
Harley Wright has certainly put a lot of myths 
to rest and given constructive suggestions to 
help people caught in extreme snow con¬ 
ditions. However, there are a few points 
which deserve clarification. 

As a caver for over 30 years, I am well 
aware of the signs and symptoms of 'foul 
air' which contains greater than 0.5 per cent 
carbon dioxide (CO2) and less than 18 per 
cent oxygen (O2)... 

In deep limestone caves I have experi¬ 
enced and measured foul air with 6.5 per 
cent CO2 and less than 13 per cent O2. At 
this point my heart was racing and breath¬ 
ing was extremely laboured and I had an 
incredible headache. From researching med¬ 
ical literature 1 have found that C0 2 be¬ 
comes a sedative after about 7 per cent 
CO2. If the level continues to rise, senses 
are numbed, causing sleepiness, coma and 
death. 

A snow-cave with the entrance completely 
blocked will breathe to some extent through 
the snow particles, but if the cave interior be¬ 
comes iced over the atmosphere becomes 
totally trapped. At this point all 0 2 used by 
human respiration will increase the cave 
atmosphere by almost an equivalent quantity 
of CO2. A simple test of an atmosphere is 
to ignite a cigarette lighter or match. When 
a naked flame will just not stay alight the 
atmosphere contains less than 15 per cent 
O2, and about 5 per cent C0 2 . A person's 
breathing and heart rate are racing at this 
stage, but there is still a reasonable time left 
to excavate a hole from all but very deeply 
buried caves. Bearing in mind that the warn¬ 
ing signs of headaches, dizziness, reduced 
energy, increased heart and breathing rate 
would have been evident for a few hours 
leading up to this point. 

Essentially if a match or cigarette lighter 
won't ignite, or a candle won't stay alight, it 
is the danger period when the cave entrance 
must be unblocked. It is not a panic situ¬ 
ation and a calm approach is essential to 
start excavating an air hole to the surface. 
Bearing in mind that in good air a human 
exhales air containing 15-16.3 per cent O2 
and about 4.5 per cent C0 2 and this is 
sufficient to revive a person using Expired 
Air Resuscitation (EAR). In a trapped cave 
atmosphere it is the elevated CO2 concen¬ 


tration which is the real danger to humans, 
well before the reduced O2 becomes a 
problem. 

It is important to construct a snow-cave 
into a reasonably sloping surface and keep 
a ski or stock inside for punching a hole 
through to the surface. 

Garry Smith 
(by email) 

Brian a nom de plume 
for Quentin? 

Over the past 20 years or so I have pur¬ 
chased all but the first five or six issues of 
Wild. I love the publication, but I'm sorry 
I'm not on your mailing list. It's just one of 
those things. I wish your magazine came 
out monthly... 

Two comments: Quentin Chester's articles 
are wonderful. Quite often 1 refer to them 
when people ask why I go bushwalking or 
skiing. He has such a way with words. It 
would be great if he was in every issue as I 
miss his words of wisdom. 

Secondly, a bit tongue-in-cheek; in your 
recent bushwalking-boot survey there was 
no mention of the Dunlop Volleys, which 
appear in photos of walkers in Wild. No, I 
have never worn them as I don't think they 
would be sturdy enough, but I think their 
price is more friendly than that of some 
boots... 

Brian McKay 
(by email) 

A more complete record 

I was flicking through some of the old 
editions of Wild on Australia Day and came 
across the autumn 2001 edition (no 80) 
which included an article by Zac Zaharias 
titled 'High Achievers', outlining the Hima¬ 
layan exploits of Australians since 1994. 

Included in the list was the Kerdenath Ex¬ 
pedition of 1999 with an asterisk denoting 
insufficient information. For the record, this 
expedition was led by Glen Sharrock and 
the members were Steve Turner, Chris 
Thompson, Chris McGrath, Chris McElvey 
and Lester Joyce. 

The aim was to complete Kerdenath as 
an acclimatisation for the Bonington route 
on Shivling... 

From high camp on Kerdenath, the first 
summit team of Chris McElvey, Chris 
Thompson and Glenn Sharrock set out on 
16 September, only to abandon the attempt 
some nine hours later due to deep snow. A 
second team of Chris McGrath and Steve 
Turner set out early on 17 September but 
again were beaten back by soft snow and bad 
weather. On 18 September a final attempt 
by Chris McGrath and Chris McElvey was 
blessed with a very clear day. The pair 
successfully summited about 11 am... 

The proposed route on Shivling proved 
to be very unstable and we cleared Advanced 
Base on 23 September. 

I hope this adds to a more complete 
record in Zac's excellent article! 

Lester Joyce 
(by email) 


Cooking on gas 

Airlines are becoming more aware of the 
potential dangers of liquid-fuel stoves on 
planes as I recently discovered on a trip to 
New Zealand. On the way over I asked the 
Qantas check-in person if there were any 
restrictions on fuel bottles and was told 
there weren't. On the way back, however, I 
had to unpack my rucksack in front of an 
impatient queue of passengers in order to 
find the empty bottles and wrap them in 
plastic and an absorbent cloth. For Qantas 
flights from New Zealand, fuel bottles now 
have to be dried out for a couple of days, 
then sealed in plastic with their caps off, 
and finally enclosed in a towel or something 
similar. You must then sign a declaration 
stating that you have done all this. Next 
time Wild does a stove survey you might 
like to point out that Shellite stoves have this 
drawback. As far as I'm concerned, gas is 
now the preferred option for overseas trips 
to countries where one can buy the stuff. 

John I'Ons 
(by email) 

The lightweight pot stand for Trangia stoves 
shown in my Trix in Wild no 88 suffers 
from excess sooting of the cooking pot. I 
subsequently removed the bottom section 
and drilled holes around the top piece of 
pipe. This had the effect of increasing boil 
times slightly but, more significantly, it re¬ 
duced sooting to very low levels. 

A picture of the improved design is avail¬ 
able on the Web: http://members.ozemail. 
com.au/ ~ mdunk/anthony/lightmethstove. 
html 

Anthony Dunk 
(by email) 

Get the picture? 

[...Recently] below Mt Anne, Tasmania, I 
met briefly with a threesome...I noticed as 
we sat and shared a lunch that they were 
using film canisters to store salt and pepper... 
this is not a good idea. Photographic film 
contains a range of unhealthy chemicals 
which are known to be harmful, toxic and 
possibly carcinogenic; these chemicals can 
leach out of the film and into the plastic 
container, then into any food that is stored 
in the container... 

Andy Cianchi 
(by email) 

Supportive 

I think that your gear surveys are fine. 

One aspect of the surveys I find invalu¬ 
able is the country of manufacture of the pro¬ 
ducts under review. As far as is practicable, 
I buy products of Australia or New Zealand— 
thereby supporting the local economy. 

Kent Wilson 
(by email) 

Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name 
and address for verification). A selection will be pub¬ 
lished in this column. Letters of less than 200 words are 
more likely to be printed. Write to Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Vic, 3181 or email wild@wild.com.au 
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PHONE: 

( 03 ) 9826 8483 
or 

ONLINE: 

www.wild.com.au 

You can also SUBSCRIBE by 
EMAIL or MAIL or by FAX —see opposite 



► SAVE up to $ 10 

► FREE home delivery 

► PROTECTION against price increases 

► Get your copy FIRST 

plus 

FREE STUFF! 


► FREE WiiWGUIDE of your choice 


3 years $85.80 SAVE $10.05 ($163 overseas—airmail) 
2 years $58.90 SAVE $5.00 ($110 overseas-airmail) 

1 year $31.95 ($56.95 overseas—airmail) 


► FREE Wild back issue of your choice 
when you subscribe for three years 


All offers apply to new and renewing subscribers and must be requested when paying for your order. 




All offers and prices valid for the duration of the cover date of this i 
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Wild Back Issues 

$7.99 6cl ($13.25 overseas—airmail) 
SPECIAL! (Australia only) 

Any 5 for only $30 

For details of contents of each Wild issue, visit 
www.wild.com.au/wild/wildback.htm 

Issue nos available: 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 29, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 42, 53, 55, 57, 
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"GUIDES 

YOUR BUSH POCKET-PARTNERS 

$8.20 ea 

($8.50 overseas—airmail) 
Alternative Tasmanian Walks cbat 
Blue Mountains Canyons cbbc 
Blue Mountains Walks am 
Classic New South Wales 

WalkS am, 

Classic Tasmanian World Heritage Walks am 
Classic Victorian Alpine Walks gkv 
Cooking for the Bush era 
Equipment for Bushwalking am 
Extended Walks in the Victorian Alps gbva 
Getting Started era 
Peak Bagging Walks gb™ 

Waterfalls Walks ^ 

White-water Paddling in Victoria cm? 



Wild Indexes 

$7rTS ea 

SPECIAL! 

Any 3 for $10 
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1984-85 1990-91 

1986-87 1992-93 

(Not available for 
subsequent issues) 



Wild Binders 



$19.95 ea 


($23.95 overseas—airmail) 
Holds eight magazines 
+ index 


Wild Posters 

420 x 297 mm 



SPECIAL! 

The Viking 
Cape Woolamai 
Half-price offer. $7.60 each 


Clear Plastic Covers 
for IV7/dGUIDES and 
AocAGUIDES 

$2.30 ea ($2.90 overseas-airmail) 


Copies of 
Wild/Rock 
Articles 

$7.99/article 

($8.55 overseas—airmail) 


Please allow 28 days for delivery of goods. All goods may not arrive in same package. 
All prices include packing and either surface mail within Australia or airmail to overseas. 


Phone us 

(03) 9826 8483 

(Bankcard, MasterCard, Visa) 

Online 

www.wild.com.au 

(Bankcard, MasterCard, Visa) 

In writing 

FAX: (03) 9826 3787 

(Bankcard, MasterCard, Visa) 

EMAIL: wild@wild.com.au 

(Bankcard, MasterCard, Visa) 

MAIL: 

Wild, Reply Paid 415 
Wild Publications Pty Ltd 
PO Box 415 
Prahran Vic 3181 

(No postage stamp required) 

(Credit card, cheque or money order) 


To order in writing 

1 List what you want 

2 Determine the total cost 

2 Advise us of your credit card 

details: (Minimum credit card order $ 10) 

• Type of card 
(Bankcard, MasterCard, 
Visa) 

• Card number 

• Card expiry date 

• Card holder's name 
(please print) 

• Signature (for faxed or 
mailed orders) 

• Date 
OR 

Enclose cheque or money 
order (to Wild Publications Pty Ltd) 

41 Provide the name, address, 
postcode and phone number— 
for delivery of order. 
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WRAPTOR 


2000 FREESTYLE WORLD 

CHAMP AND 2001 SILVER MEDALIST 

ERIC SOUTHWICK PROVES THAT 
FOR THE WORLD’S BEST 
PADDLERS, EVEN THE 
PADDLE IS OPTIONAL 

go.do.be is how we thrive r 






Info 


THE ALPS BURNT 



The bushfires that were raging out of con¬ 
trol and were described in Info in Wild no 
88 eventually destroyed more than two 
million hectares of native forest in the Aus¬ 
tralian Alps before being brought under 
control. The resulting damage is immense, 
with burnt-out areas covering up to 67 per 
cent of Kosciuszko National Park, New South 
Wales, and 95 per cent of Namadgi National 
Park, in the Australian Capital Territory. A 
large extent of Victoria was also burnt in¬ 
cluding areas in the Mt Buffalo National 
Park, Alpine National Park and Wabba Wil¬ 
derness Park. In Victoria alone, approx¬ 
imately 1.3 million hectares were burnt, com¬ 
pared to the 1.6 million hectares destroyed 
in the notorious 1939 fires. 

Many roads, camp sites and parks were 
closed due to fire damage or extreme fire 
risk. Some areas and facilities will remain 
closed until late in the year because of con¬ 
cerns about visitor safety as well as potential 
erosion and other environmental damage. 
Sections of the Alpine and Namadgi National 
Parks are not expected to open until spring 
at the earliest. 

More huts were lost in these fires than 
have been burnt in the last 30 years. More 
than 40 huts were destroyed, with many 
more damaged. This number may well in- 


Decimated alpine ash forest in the 
East Kiewa River valley, Victoria. 
Stephen Curtain 


The extent of the fires 

A 1 20| 40 | 60km I 

Not for navigation. 
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SCARPA For more than four decades SCARPA boots 
have been recognised for their superb fit, 
no place too ar... function and durability. In fact, we were 

making bushwalking boots when the other 
guys were just making running shoes. 


We go that bit further. 

So you can. 



Model Shown: SL 


Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd 
Call (02) 9438 2266 for your nearest stockist 
sales@outdooragencies.com.au 
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Huts destroyed 

Victoria 

Battys Hut, New Country Spur, north of 
Mt Nelse 

Bogong Creek Hut, head of Bogong 
Creek, west of Mt Bogong 
Bon Accord Hut, Bon Accord Spur, north 
of Mt Hotham 

Briggs Logging Camp Hut, West Kiewa 
River, west of Mt Fainter 
Buckwong Hut 

Burnside Hut, Burnside Track, off Knocker 
Track 

Charlie Creek Hut, Davies Plain Track, 
Charlies Creek 

Damm Hut, previous site of Howards Hut 
Dr Searles Hut, Gibbo River junction 
Dunstans logging huts, Mt Pinnibar, just 
off Dunstans logging road 
Euco Stephensons Hut, Nine Mile Creek, 
off Eight Mile Loop 

Federation Hut, Bungalow Spur, west of 
Mt Feathertop 

Horsehair Hut, on the Alpine Road at 
Horsehair Plain 

Huggins Hut, Buckety Plain, south of 
Middle Creek 

Long Plain Hut, Limestone, south of Dead 
Horse Creek 

McFariane Flat Hut, MacFarlane Flat 
McNamaras Hut, Buckety Plain, north of 
Bundarrah River 

Michell Hut, Eskdale Spur, north of Mt 
Bogong 

Mt Leinster Hut, Mt Leinster 
Mussurie Hut, near Pluto Creek, Gibbo 
River junction 

O'Rourkes Hut, Tom Groggin Station 
Quintet Mine Huts, Quintet Mine, south 
of Mt Loch 

Red Hut, Roper Saddle 
Red Robin Mine Hut, Machinery Spur 
Rocky Plain Hut, on Black Mountain Run 
Roney Macs Hut, Reedy Creek in the 
Darbalary 

Ropers Hut, Duane Spur 
Springs Saddle Hut, Mt Fainter 

NSW 

(All are in Kosciuszko National Park) 
Boltons Hill Hut 
Boobee Hut 
Brooks Hut 
Delanys Hut 
Derschkos Hut 
Geehi Hut 

Happy Jacks Huts 3 and 4 
Kidmans Hut 
O'Keefes Hut 
Olsens Lookout Hut 
Old Geehi Hut/YHA 
Opera House Hut 
Orange/Diane Hut 
Patons Hut 
Pretty Plain Hut 
Stockwhip Hut 
Verandah Camp Hut 

ACT 

(All are in Namadgi National Park) 

Mt Franklin Chalet 
Slalom Hut 
Tennent Homestead 


crease as areas are opened. Refer to the 
separate box for details of the huts lost. 

In Victoria, the Falls Creek based Commun¬ 
ity Fire Association created a containment 
line around Wallaces Hut to provide a 
buffer from the bushfire. This worked and 
the historical hut survived, as did nearby 
Cope Hut. Not so lucky was Horsehair Hut. 
Omeo region historian Dianne Caroll said: 


'This was the oldest hut in the Victorian 
High Country region, being over 130 years 
old, and all the news said was that the air¬ 
port was okay, just lost a couple of old sheds.' 

The effects of the fires on wildlife were 
catastrophic. Fires in East Gippsland may 
have seriously damaged the survival chances 
of the endangered brush-tailed rock wallabies. 
Two colonies were in this region, each with 


only three or four individuals. Areas of Kos¬ 
ciuszko National Park containing populations 
of corroboree frogs and mountain pygmy 
possums were also burnt. Tidbinbilla Nature 
Reserve, ACT, was destroyed and most of 
the animals killed. 

The Australian bush is famous for its re¬ 
silience and many trees and bushes had new 
green shoots within days of being burnt. 


The fires should not prevent people from 
exploring the National Parks, provided they 
are open, as the burnt areas have their own 
beauty and fascination. However, it will 
take years, even decades, for the Alps to 
recover and the long-term effects of the fire 
to be assessed. 

Stephen Curtain, Scott Edwards, Harry Hill 
and Glenn van der Knijff 


Stoves welcome on board 


Since 1 January liquid fuel stoves have 
been allowed on IATA airlines. Air New 
Zealand and Qantas have details of this 
policy change on their Web sites. 

The Qantas rule is: 'Camping stoves 
and fuel containers that have carried a 
flammable liquid fuel may be carried pro¬ 
vided the tank of the camping stove 
and/or fuel container has been completely 
drained of all liquid fuel and action has 
been taken to nullify the danger.' 

Air New Zealand provides more in¬ 
formation, including a PDF copy of a 
standard form for passengers to sign which 
describes the procedure. The stove or 
bottle must be placed into checked bag¬ 
gage (not hand luggage), the tank must 
be drained for one hour or flushed with 
vegetable cooking oil—depending on the 
type of stove—then air dried for at least 


she hours. It must be wrapped with ab¬ 
sorbent material (such as paper towels 
or clothing) and placed in a plastic bag 
sealed with an elastic band or equivalent. 

Which method you use will depend 
on your stove type. Stoves with separate 
fuel bottles such as MSR WhisperLite 
are ideal for the air-drying method. I 
empty all fuel and pour boiling water 
into the bottle, then empty that out. This 
speeds up the drying process, particularly 
in damp weather, as the hot bottle aids 
evaporation. For stoves with integrated 
fuel storage such as Coleman Peak, the 
use of cooking oil is the best method- 
while it causes some surging on next use 
it does not harm the stove. 

No carry method has been approved 
for gas canisters and these are still banned. 

John Chapman 
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Ml TraJel 
Clothing 



• Rustralian made 

• Comfortable and cool 

• Lightuueight 

• Extremely Quick 
drying 

• Mildeuu , odour and 
soil resistant 

• Tough and resilient 
•Sun protective to 

50+ 

Chosen by the 
Rustralian Rrmy, 
Rustraiia’s leading 
mining companies 
and the Rustralian 
Fly Fishing Team 

Rvaiiabie in men's and 
uiomen’s sizes from leading 
specialist outdoors stores. 



NEW ZEALAND 
CUIDED WALKS 


KTI Travel are the New Zealand Guided 
Walks Specialists with over 35 years 
experience. Our range of walks include: 

Milford Track 

The most famous guided walk of them all. A 55 km 
five-day walk incorporating Milford Sound and 
Fiordland at its spectacular best. 

Grand Traverse 

An award winning six-day walk amongst 
New Zealand's most spectacular alpine scenery. 

Routeburn 

A three-day walk including dramatic landscapes 
and alpine pastures. 

Abel Tasman 

This five-day walk follows a track passing through 
unspoilt native forests and stunning coastline. 

Hollyford 

The greatest mountains-to-sea guided walk in 
the world. 

BONUS 

Receive one night's free accommodation 
in Christchurch at the Pavilions Hotel! 
(For bookings made by 31 August 2003.) 


r ^ 

Irtl TRAVEL 


Call KTI Travel for a brochure 
or further details on 

Free Call 1800 007 373 

11 Young Street, Adelaide SA 5000 



This sought-after 
classic is now 

BACK IN 
PRINT 

Order your copy now. 
See details on page 13. 


Walls gets 
new loo 



Composting toilet under construction 
in Tasmania's Walls of Jerusalem. 
John Chapman 


A new toilet and a large number of tent plat¬ 
forms have been built in Tasmania's popular 
Walls of Jerusalem National Park. They are 
on the slope above Wild Dog Creek, below 
Herods Gate. Walkers are encouraged to use 
these facilities rather than camp in the valley 
of Lake Salome. 


Tasmanian 

bushwalking 

information 

During the summer there is a full-time 
Bushwalking Information Officer em¬ 
ployed at the Hobart office of the Tas¬ 
manian Parks & Wildlife Service. Advice, 
information and a large range of maps 
for planning are available from a per¬ 
son with firsthand experience of Tas¬ 
mania's major walking areas. Current 
information about track conditions, 
closures, water-supplies and other lo¬ 
gistical matters is also provided. Phone 
(03) 6233 6191 between 1 December 
and Easter each year. Help may be 
available on this number outside the 
summer months. 

On a different note, a reshuffle at 
the TPWS has left rangers blue. Their 
standard brown uniforms have been 
replaced by grey, leading to rangers 
being mistaken for parking inspectors! 
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Cross-country 
ski events 

In January Australian skiers had their best 
ever results at the Junior World Cross-coun¬ 
try Championships. Victorian skier Esther 
Bottomley came 21st in the sprints, whilst 
Ben Sim from NSW placed 26th in the 30 
kilometre race. The Championships were 
held at Solleftea in Sweden. 

Falls Creek, Victoria, will be treated to 
successive weekends of cross-country action 
in late August with the combined Aus¬ 
tralian Junior and Senior Championships on 
23-24 August, followed a week later by 
the Kangaroo Hoppet. This is the Southern 
hemisphere's largest international snow- 


sports event, attracting more than 1200 
skiers from around the world. It is the 
opening event of the 2003-04 World 
Hoppet series in which more than 80000 
skiers participate in 14 events across four 
continents. 

Allan Marsland 

Under fire 

Some canyons in the Blue Mountains have 
been closed to allow burnt-out areas to re¬ 
generate after last summer's bushfires. This 
includes canyons off the Mt Hay road, can¬ 
yons near Bungleboori Creek in the Wol- 
langambe area, and those close to Galah 
Mountain. Canyons east of Newnes and Glen 
Davis are also closed. It is to be hoped the 




Wild Diary listings provide information about rucksack-sports events and instruction courses run by non-commercial 
organisations. Send items for publication to the Managing Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. Email 
wild@wild.com.au 


20 Tarwin Lower Marathon 


vw.canoevic.org.au 
vw.canoevic.org.au 
(02) 4271 7848 

(02) 6024 5896 
0409 914 032 


August 

> Hotham to Dinner Plain S Vic (03)9398 0136 

! Avon Descent M WA (08)9383 8200 

5 Geelong Marathon Race 7 C Vic www.canoevic.org.au 
3 King River White-water Vic www.cahoevic.org.au 


1 Rocky Valley Rush/Sun 
Valley Ramble S 
J ACT Senior/Junior 
2.5/5/10 km 


3 24 hr SA Championships R 
3 Spring 24 hr R 
3 VicSprint 5/10 km 
Championships C 
3 5 hr Metrogaine R 
3 Bullfight Charge S 
3 Kosciuszko Alpine Club 
Cross-country Classic S 


7 Jumping Creek to 
Warrandyte c 

on Race 8 C 


Masters/Junior 2.5/5/10 km 
Championships s 

3 Kangaroo Hoppet, V 

Birkebeiner and Joey 
Hoppet S 

I Footscray Marathon Race 9 C V 


September 

> Charles Derrick Memorial S Vic (03)5721 6322 
ic wwwcanoevicorgau 


SA 


W (02)6299 9641 

'ic (03)9438 6626 

r ic www.canoevic.org.au 

'ic www.canoevic.org.au 
W (02) 9990 3480 

'ic (03)57541101 

'ic (03) 57541045 

www.canoevic.org.au 


13 Victorian Schools 


13-14 Victorian Marathon 
Championships C 
13-14 6 hr/roving 15 hr/24 hr 
Qld Championships R 
20-21 Bendigo Cup Sprint/ 
Marathon C 
28 Footscray/Ted Pace 


Vic www.canoevic.org.au 


October 


5 Gippsland Marathon Vic www.canoevic.org.au 

(Lake Classic) C 
1 Howqua River Race C 
1 Echuca Mini-marathon C 
1 Spring 12 hr R 

1 Spring 12 hr R 

2 Freycinet Lodge Challenge M Tas 

2 24 hr Vic Championships R Vic (03)9438 6626 

2 24 hr NSW NSW (02)9990 3480 

Championships R 

2 Murray Marathon Classic Vic www.canoevic.org.au 

(Swan Hill) C 

2 Adventure Series Race M Qld 

www.adventureseries.com.au 
9 VicSprint Race 1 Ben Ward C Vic www.canoevic.org.au 


Vic www.canoevic.org.au 
(08) 8271 2712 
(08) 9342 9213 
(03) 6248 9049 


(07)32 


>7721 


25 Barwon Mini-marathon C Vic www.canoevic.org.au 

26 Adventure Series Race M NSW 

www.adventureseries.com.au 

November 

1 Goulburn Marathon Classic C Vic www.canoevic.org.au 

8 12 hr (Handicap Challenge) R Vic (03)9438 6626 
8-9 Hawkesbury Canoe NSW (02)9666 7786 

Classic C 

8-9 8 hr Upside-down R Qld (07)5497 9261 

9 Bridge to Bridge Marathon C Vic www.canoevic.org.au 
9 Adventure Series Race M ACT 

www.adventureseries.com.au 
9 3 hr R Qld (07)4033 0908 

16 VicSprint Regatta 1 C Vic www.canoevic.org.au 
16 3 hr Minigaine and barbecue R SA (08) 8271 2712 
23 Adventure Series Race M Vic 

www.adventureseries.com.au 
23 Socialgaine R NSW (02)9990 3480 

D Flat-water Sprint Vic www.canoevic.org.au 


Development Camp c 


regaining associations 


re organised by the State 


areas will be reopened for next summer's 

canyoning season. 

David Noble 

S C R O G G I N 

4* The cease-fire called between the 
Maoist rebels and the Government in 
Nepal has been helped by a directive 
issued by Maoist supremo Prachanda 
on 16 February. It called for the end of 
extortion and 'coercive' donations from 
both international tourists and the 
Nepalese. 

4* Stephen Bunton reports that France's 
Gouffre Mirolda is the new deepest 
cave on earth, with a depth of 1733 
metres, after a French/Italian expedition 
dived past a sump to reveal more pas¬ 
sage and yet another sump. 

4* Australian Warren MacDonald and 

Tanzanian-born Hamisi Lugonda reached 
the summit of Uhuru Peak, Kiliman¬ 
jaro (5895 metres), Tanzania, on 19 
February after 18 days on the mountain. 
MacDonald, an above-the-knee double¬ 
leg amputee, described the climb with 
Lugonda, who was bom without arms, 
as his most difficult so far. 

4* We've received an unconfirmed report 
that summer bushfires got into a stand 
of Wollemi pines in the Blue Moun¬ 
tains, NSW. Apparently an Erickson Sky 
Crane was deployed to Lithgow to deal 
with the situation. 

4* A guided walk through the Macquarie 
Marshes, an internationally recognised 
wetland in western NSW, is scheduled 
for 4-5 October. Bookings can be made 
with NSW National Parks & Wildlife 
Service on (02) 6824 2089. 

4* Perhaps the first of many 'schools in the 
bush', Geelong Grammar's Timbertop 
near Mt Buller, Victoria, is celebrating its 
50th anniversary. Past students and 
teachers include Prince Charles, Victoria's 
Governor John Landy, Tim Macartney- 
Snape and other, more shadowy, figures. 
In March some 1200 'old Timber- 
topians' gathered in Melbourne for a 
dinner to mark the occasion—a talkfest 
of unprecedented magnitude in Aus¬ 
tralian bush-related events? O 


Corrections and 
amplifications 

Mole Creek was misspelt in The walk at a 
glance' box on page 51, in the Track Notes 
in Wild no 88. Two people require 450 g 
(565 ml) of methylated spirits for a 
weekend trip (not 230 g [330 ml] as 
mentioned on page 65 of Wild no 88). 


Readers' contributions to this department, including 
high-resolution digital photos (on CD, not by email) or 
colour slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 
words are more likely to be published. Send them to 
Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181 or email wild@ 
wild.com.au 
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$*3C!ne Baja “Bags 


Packtowl® is the original high-performance camping and travel 
towel that makes terry cloth towels obsolete for outdoor use. 
Lightweight and compact, Packtowl fits easily in your pack, duffle, or 
travel kit. Besides keeping you clean, Packtowl comes in handy for 
plenty of other reasons around camp. Use it to wipe up puddles on 
your tent floor, insulate and pad gear inside 
your pack, and provide emergency first aid 
dressing. It doubles as a dish cloth, pot 
holder, and sweat-absorbing bandana. 

Now available in a colourful new 
print, Packtowl is thicker and 
more durable than off-brand 
wannabe towels. Best of 
all, it has super 
absorbency.The large 
Packtowl soaks up 
a full litre of water. 

Wring it out to release 90% of its 
absorbed liquid, and Packtowl is immediately 
ready to soak up more. 

Hang it in the breeze by its attached snap loop to air 
dry, or tumble dry at home. Packtowl is machine- or 
hand-washable and becomes softer with each washing. 
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5? GARMONT 

CHALLENGE THE ELEMENTS 


NEW R2 

LITE TRAIL STYLES 



anatomically directed design 
footwear design which adheres more closely to the human form and biomechanics. ADD™ relaxes 
the foot, maximises the ability of the foot and leg to stabilize and cushion impact, freeing your 


muscles to reach the goal, not fight the fit of your boot. 



support stability control comfort 

differential lateral tongue asymmetrical closure first metatarsal 

maleolar pads post system accommodation 


Experience the Garmont ADD™ range at your local outdoors retailer. 

For your nearest Garmont stockist contact Sitro Group Australia Pty Ltd (03) 9543 9533 or www.sitro.com.au 



(/) Frances is our most recent 
CC grandmother whose enthusiasm 
m for Italian cooking is only 
^ seconded by her enthusiasm 
^ for creating wrinkle free 
^ shoulder straps, an integral part 
^ of the One Planet Exact Fit™ 

(_) Harness System. Endorsed by 
^ the Chiropractors' Association 
Q. of Australia. 



At One Planet, we are all 

proud to be part of a small Australian 
owned organisation. The whole 
team is dedicated to producing the 
best and we take pride in doing so. 


P.O. Box 438, Flemington 3031 
Ph: 03 9372 2555 

www.1planet.com.au 
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A visit to the Arctic had been on 

wish list for some time, but the opportunity 
to join a four-week trip to Baffin Island with 
Tasmanian friend Sarah and Canadians Greg, 
Louise, Trish and Vivian came quite late, 
my plans for another trip fell through. The 
best experiences often follow from the 
expected, so I set about getting 
together and handed over lots 
the travel agent (Arctic travel is expensive!). 

Baffin Island, is more than 1500 kilo¬ 
metres long and is the largest of Canada's 
Arctic islands. It forms part of Canada's 
newest province, Nunavut ('our land' in the 
Inuktitut language). This sparsely populated 
two million square kilometre territory came 
into being on 1 April 1999, the culmination 
of 20 years of Inuit land-claim negotiations. 
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Baffin Island by ski, 
by Grant Dixon 


Mt Asgard looms over the pass 
at the head of the Turner Glacier. 
All photos Grant Dixon 











Despite much pretrip organisation having 
been taken care of by locals Greg and Louise, 
the plan of getting organised in a couple of 
days and having time for some skiing in the 
Rockies before flying north—which Sarah 
and I had concocted during our transpacific 
flight—remained just a dream. Anticipation 
can sometimes make the pretrip tasks—shop¬ 
ping, sorting, weighing and packing—seem 
less boring, but after four days the attraction 
was wearing thin. Sarah and I grabbed things 
from the shelves at a supermarket with gay 
abandon. Later we found that we had more 
than 40 kilograms of food each for the 
planned 30 days so it was back to the 
drawing-board. Gradually the food and gear 
strewn about in Greg and Louise's home 
was organised and packed for both the long 
flights north and subsequent stowage in the 
sleds. Items like cheese, maigarine and bagels 
(very tasty for the first week!) were presliced 
because they would freeze solid in the Arctic 
cold. 

An unplanned and, as it turned out, un¬ 
necessary development was Sarah's need to 
re-equip almost completely a few days before 
flying north because a rucksack was mislaid 
by Air Canada. After much begging and 
borrowing, the missing bag turned up at the 
last minute. 

The hiccups did not end there. Delays at 
Edmonton airport the morning of our flight 
gave us time to ponder our seemingly huge 
pile of baggage while overnight snowfall was 
ploughed from the runways and plane wings 
were de-iced. Airlines have different rules 
about excess, oversize and overweight bag¬ 
gage, so we juggled some 20 items at check¬ 
in (including an overweight 1.8 metre packed 
sled) in an attempt to minimise the extra 
charges. 

Then Louise, travelling on a different flight, 
missed her connection in Yellowknife due 
to delays caused by the snow. However, 
another delay enabled her to catch up two 


days later. The rest of us spent this time 
stranded in Iqaluit, Nunavut's capital and 
largest town (population 4500), a sprawling 
mixture of modem, insulated buildings and 
wooden shacks. 

Eventually we were all together again, 
setting up camp on the sea-ice adjacent to 
Qikiqtarjuaq. An Inuit settlement for 1000 
years, this village now has a population of 
about 500, much growth occurring in the 
1950s with the construction of a nearby 
Cold-War-era distant early warning (DEW) 
station by the US Airforce. North of the Arctic 
Circle and more than 3000 kilometres from 
the shops and scenes of the sometimes fren¬ 
etic pretrip, we were ringed by curious village 
children as we prepared our first meal and 
watched the light change on a distant iceberg. 

Auyuittuq National Park, 'the land that 
never melts', was set aside in 1972 to be¬ 
come the first National Park north of the 


poses but certainly not comfortable. We were 
bashed and jarred continuously, the qamutiiks 
often becoming airborne as we hurtled over 
pressure ridges and snow hummocks on the 
sea-ice. The wind-chill created by travelling 
at up to 40 kilometres an hour through the 
-20’C air forced us to don every item of cloth¬ 
ing we had, leaving us looking like characters 
out of an old Michelin tyre advertisement. 

We were too busy hanging on to look 
around, with the periodic stops to stretch and 
have a break from the battering being our 
only opportunities to take in the surrounds. 
And they were stunning—the sun, shining in 
a clear, blue sky, glistened off small, crystal 
icebergs frozen in the flat expanse of sea- 
ice, which ended abruptly at the sheer walls 
of Coronation Fiord. 

Approaching the ice-cliff terminus of the 
Coronation Glacier, we crossed a line of 
polar-bear tracks on the sea-ice, apparently 


'the sight of the 800 metre West Face of 
Mt Asgard, fatting sheer from its unique , 
cylindrical twin summits, was 
unexpectedly stunning .' 


Arctic Circle. The park covers 19 500 square 
kilometres of glacial valleys, fiords and dra¬ 
matic mountain peaks on Baffin Island's Cum¬ 
berland Peninsula. The wilds of Auyuittuq 
were to be our home for the subsequent 
few weeks. Our plan was to cross the park 
by major glaciers and ice-caps, exploring 
some of the tributary glaciers and perhaps 
climbing a few peaks, before descending to 
South Pangnirtung Fiord by the frozen Weasel 
River valley—a total distance of some 260 
kilometres, with side-trips. 

Qikiqtarjuaq is on 16 kilometre long 
Broughton Island, just off the coast and 
surrounded by sea-ice. We were here at this 
time of year, early spring, as it was after the 
dark and very cold days of winter but be¬ 
fore the sea- and river-ice broke up under 
the onslaught of summer's 24-hour sunshine. 
The Coronation Glacier, our route to the 
Penny Ice-cap in the heart of Auyuittuq 
National Park, lay more than 70 kilometres 
across the sea-ice and up a long fiord. We 
had decided to avoid this long plod and 
minimise the potential for encounters with 
polar bears by using snowmobiles to take us 
to the start of our trek at the terminus glacier. 

Snowmobiles have replaced dog sleds in 
many parts of Nunavut today although a few 
dog teams remain as nostalgic reminders of 
a traditional lifestyle and are used for trans¬ 
port and tourism in some places. We helped 
two local Inuuk men tie our laden sleds on to 
two qamutiiks (long, wooden sleds that were 
to be towed by the snowmobiles), wedged 
ourselves amongst the loads as comfortably 
as possible and then roared off. Travelling in 
this way was fast and efficient for our pur¬ 


a mother and cub. This was to be the closest 
encounter we had with nanuq (the Inuktitut 
word for polar bears), the world's largest land 
carnivore, which was both a disappointment 
and a relief. 

A ramp-like break in the ice-cliffs appeared 
to provide potential access to the glacier and 
this is where we parted company with our 
snowmobile drivers. Travelling for the next 
25 days, we had to rely solely on our own 
physical efforts. However, the first section 
was rather more physical than expected as 
the ramp at the edge of the glacier turned 
out to be an icy, moraine-covered slope 
overlaid with fresh snow. It was too steep 
for us to haul our sleds up individually as each 
was laden with a month's food, fuel and 
equipment weighing more than 60 kilograms. 
We devised a system of hitching three people 
to a single sled and dragging it up the slope, 
ignoring the sounds of crampons and sled 
grating on the rocks beneath the snow. We 
passed the rest of the day getting all the sleds 
barely one kilometre up beside the glacier. 
The entire next day was spent finding a 
route through snow-covered crevasses and 
more moraine before then unpacking our 
sleds and shuttling loads to camp at the 
edge of the open glacier. On day three we 
were finally able to don skis, hitch our sleds 
and begin to pull them up the wide, white 
highway of the Coronation Glacier. 


Descending the frozen Weasel River 
below Mt Thor and one of the highest 
cliffs in the world. 
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We climbed steadily up the glacier—which 
is more than 40 kilometres long and up to 
three kilometres wide-over five days to an 
elevation of 1800 metres at the edge of Penny 
Ice cap. The first few days ended with sore 
thighs, confirmation that we were exercising 
different muscles while striding on skis with 
the sleds pulling at our hips. It also took a few 
days to develop a system for establishing 
and dismantling camp each day but, even 
with practice, erecting and securing the 
tents, reversing the procedure the next day 
and melting ice for water took more than four 
hours a day. We also erected an alarm trip¬ 
wire around camp for the first few nights to 
warn us of the approach of polar bears until 
we judged that we were far enough from 
the coast for the risk to be minimal. 

The landscape changed gradually as we 
progressed up the glacier, with views becom¬ 
ing more extensive as we left the confining 
valley walls behind. It was rarely windy, a 
situation that continued for much of the 
trip, and made for far more consistently com¬ 
fortable and scenic travel in the subzero 
conditions than expected as even a slight 
breeze soon felt bitter on exposed noses or 
ears. The final day up to the ice-cap included 
a couple of steeper sections and almost con¬ 
tinuous deep, fresh snow; hard work for the 
leader ploughing a trench with the sled for 


Hauling sleds across the edge of the 
Penny Ice-cap; the Coronation 
Glacier access route lies in the cloud- 
filled valley beyond. 


the rest of the group. But there was plenty 
to admire when resting from such efforts. It 
was another clear day, with mist filling the 
trench-like valley below and hiding the 
Coronation Glacier. Rising from the mist, 
vertical cliffs were capped by the ice that 
forms the margins of the Penny Ice-cap. 

The rarely visited Penny Ice-cap, covering 
5100 square kilometres with ice up to 300 
metres thick, is among the last remnants of 
the huge ice sheet which blanketed Canada 
during the last ice age. Its rolling, dome-like 
summits rise to 2100 metres, the highest 
points on Baffin Island. We camped and 
undertook side-trips to these summits. Several 
days were then spent following intercon¬ 
nected glaciers generally southwards, and 
climbing another small peak which had a 
steep snow-slope outflanking a rock wall and 
a narrow summit snow ridge to add to the 
excitement. These ascents provided our first 
views of the enormous walls and jagged 
summits for which Auyuittuq National Park 
is best known. 

Descending from the ice cap was our first 
experience of downhill travel with the sleds. 
Unlike skiing downhill generally, this was 
rarely something to be savoured. On steeper 
slopes the best approach was usually to leave 
our ski skins on, release a length of plastic 
chain which was dragged beneath the sleds 
as a brake, and head directly down the fall 
line. Attempts at traverses or fancy turns 
often resulted in the sled rolling and a need 
to unhitch in order to right it, potentially 
quite strenuous and with a risk that the sled 
could escape if the slope was steep. 

Glaciers flowing from the Penny Ice-cap 
have abraded the ancient granitic bedrock 



to produce the smooth, sheer cliff-faces that 
characterise peaks south-east of the ice-cap 
and provide almost unlimited climbing poten¬ 
tial. The best known of these peaks are Mts 
Asgard and Thor; the overhanging (105‘) 
upper West Face of the latter is one of the 
most striking cliff-faces on earth. 1 knew this, 
and had seen photographs of these famous 
peaks—nevertheless, as we approached from 
beyond the pass at the head of the Turner 
Glacier the sight of the 800 metre West Face 
of Mt Asgard, falling sheer from its unique, 
cylindrical twin summits, was unexpectedly 
stunning. 

We spent several days in the Mt Asgard 
area undertaking a circuit of the Asgard massif 
and climbing Mt Alvit, the latter providing 
great views of peaks and glaciers in return 
for more than 1000 vertical metres of effort. 
The day's ski trip round Mt Asgard would 
have been pleasant if for no other reason 
than that we were briefly free of our sleds 
but it is an extraordinary outing, perhaps one 
of the best ski tours on earth. Our route 
took us up the aptly named Kings Parade 
Glacier with granite walls soaring skyward 
on both sides, across two passes and then 
back down the Turner Glacier beneath Mt 
Asgard's West Face. 

Camping on the Turner Glacier, we saw 
our first sign of wildlife since Qikiqtarjuaq; 
Arctic fox ( tiriganiaq ) tracks in the snow. Foxes 
travel extensively in search of food but we 
wondered what it was searching for up on 
the snow-covered glacier. Later, while climb¬ 
ing a peak east of the Weasel valley, Greg 
and I came across Arctic hare ( ukaliq) tracks 
on a mountain ridge at almost 1500 metres. 
So perhaps the foxes pursue the hares up 






into the mountains, but who knows what the 
plant-eating hares are seeking up amongst 
rock, snow and ice? 

The Turner Glacier steepens at its terminus 
and descending this proved exciting, but 
Louise was the only one to roll (in spectacu¬ 
lar fashion) on this occasion. We were now 
in Akshayuk Pass, where the Owl and Weasel 
valleys bisect Cumberland Peninsula and pro¬ 
vide a 100 kilometre trekking route between 
South and North Pangnirtung Fiords in sum¬ 
mer. We skied south, a fast and easy nine 
kilometres across the flat surface of frozen 
Summit Lake to the source of the Weasel 
River, our route back to sea level. 

Partly as an experiment and partly be¬ 
cause of environmental considerations we 
had decided to carry all solid human waste. 
This was easier than first thoughts might 
suggest—there was plenty of space on the 
sleds (after all, they carried the original food) 
and the continuously freezing conditions 
meant the shit soon froze and generally 
stayed that way. We eventually disposed of 
our sizeable brown lumps in the large fly¬ 
out drum in one of the trekker's toilets in 
the Weasel Valley. 

A couple of side-trips were undertaken 
during our descent of the Weasel Valley. A 
long ski up the Tupeq Glacier had us hot and 
sweaty once we climbed above the mist, 
then arduous step plugging up the final slope 
took three of us on to the summit of Mt 
Tupeq where we had good views across the 
surrounding country and back towards the 
Penny Ice-cap. A fast ski down the upper 
glacier turned eerie once we re-entered the 
mist. This was followed by an entertaining 
descent (mostly side-slipping) down a narrow 


corridor of cascading ice through moraine 
below the glacier's snout. 

Skis were stowed and crampons donned 
for the 35 kilometre descent to the head of 
South Pangnirtung Fiord. Crampon points 
barely penetrated the Weasel River's hard, 
glassy ice and the sleds glided almost with¬ 
out friction. So much so that with any sort 
of slope, let alone a frozen rapid, it was vir¬ 
tually impossible to keep them behind. It 
proved easier to unhitch and allow the sled 
to find its own way, either in front (deemed 
the shopping cart' method) or swinging from 
one arm to the side ('walking the dog'). 

Mt Thor towered fang-like ahead as we 
crunched down the frozen river. We even¬ 
tually passed beneath the awesome 1000 
metre West Face that rose beyond blue-green 
kettle lakes, their frozen surfaces a crazed jig¬ 
saw pattern. Areas of ice on the river were 
now thin or plastic-like and flexible, especially 
where water had flowed over the surface of 
older ice and subsequently frozen. On several 
occasions we broke through; fortunately this 
resulted in little more than boots and cram¬ 
pons becoming encased in ice as the water 
froze. The sleds also broke through but usually 
floated happily in their self-created pools 
until dragged on to ice again. 

The snow cover rapidly decreased as we 
descended the valley to where patches of 
grass and sedge grew—the first vegetation 
we had seen for three weeks. As we soon 
discovered, the disappearing snow was only 
partly due to the onset of the spring thaw. 
The valley is something of a wind funnel and, 
in addition to scouring areas free of snow, 
the winds deposit drifts of sand and grit across 
the surface of the frozen, braided channels 


of the river. Route finding for ice-leads 
amongst the sand drifts, in one instance in 
a sandstorm, was a surprising development 
for an Arctic trip. As the valley broadened, 
and the number of braided channels in¬ 
creased, picking the correct channel became 
something of a lottery. On several occasions 
ice-leads ended and gut-busting efforts were 
required to drag our sleds across mud or 
damp sand to another frozen channel. 

Fortunately, South Pangnirtung Fiord was 
still frozen, so less than 30 kilometres of 
leisurely sea-ice travel remained. As we 
rounded the final headland the small town 
of Pangnirtung, and a smoke plume from its 
rubbish dump, came into view. The box-like 
toy houses grew as we crossed the final bay. 
Finding a route through a band of ice 
pressure-ridges was the last obstacle before 
heated buildings, hot showers and the flight 
back south the following day. O 





















Beside The Seaside 


The 

Shipwreck 

Coast 

Stuart Coleman finds 'walking gold' 
at Cape Otway 

It had been a while since I HAD last walked past the 
Cape Otway lighthouse towards Station Beach and, con¬ 
vinced that I was heading in the right direction, I 
wandered off down the track. As I walked past Noel I 
thought it necessary to reassure him; 'nah, nah, nah, it's 
this way'. We reached a dead end about 15 minutes 
later, a substantial wall of coastal scrub blocking any 
further progress. 

The Cape Otway lighthouse was the second building 
of its kind constructed on mainland Australia. Standing 
90 metres above sea level, it has watched over an 84 
kilometre stretch of ocean known as the 'eye of the 
needle' since 1848. Recently a solar-powered beacon 
has taken over the role of the lighthouse, but from the 
cliffs that surround the point the lighthouse still stands 
tall, keeping a watch over this entrance to Bass Strait. 
This is the Shipwreck Coast, recognised more for dis¬ 
asters than for coastal walks, yet a day spent amongst 
the isolation and rugged beauty of this area will leave 
you wondering why. 

The idea of a walk from Cape Otway to |ohanna en¬ 
tirely along the coast had interested me for a while. 


Victoria's Shipwreck Coast is the sort of place where 
you feel that you might well run into Long John 
Silver. Both photos Stuart Coleman 







Could it be done? How long would it take? 
The trouble had been to organise a space in 
the calendar and to find someone with whom 
to do it. I mentioned the idea to Noel; he 
was keen and the weekend before Christmas 
suited us both. 

In the weeks before the walk, I hadn't 
really kept an eye on the weather although 
I expected it would be hot and dry. No rain 
had fallen in the area for almost six weeks. 
As with any trip planned in advance, weather 
only plays a superficial role ex¬ 
cept in the most extreme cases— 
two metres of snow, one metre 
of rain, a cyclone. On the morn¬ 
ing we arrived it was like step¬ 
ping into a sauna fully clothed. 

Ominous, grey clouds heavy 
with rain approached like some¬ 
thing from the end of the 
world. Flies, slowed down by 
the humidity and attracted to 
us by the smell of sweat, mi¬ 
grated in the hundreds to our 
packs and bodies. We couldn't 
be bothered to swat them; they 
couldn't be bothered to move. 

We began our walk from just 
outside the lighthouse grounds, 
heading off in the vague direc¬ 
tion of Station Beach; a green 
post and a small, orange arrow 
pointing towards the sky helped 
us on our way. After the first 
attempt to reach Station Beach 
had failed, we headed off down 
a newer-looking track going 
over Payters Hill. From the top 
we gained an elevated view of 
the lighthouse and surrounds 
before continuing along the 
track to the old cemetery and 
back into the scrub once more. 

By the time we first glimpsed 
the coastline through windows 
of tea-tree, shields of rain were 
moving silently across the sky 
towards us. Within ten minutes 
we were clear of the scrub sur¬ 
rounding Cape Otway and out 
on to the escarpment above 
Station Beach, the ocean far 
below. From the clifftop we 
could see Rotten Point, the 
easterly end of Johanna Beach, well off in 
the distance, and headland beyond head¬ 
land lay between us and our destination. 
The track at this point passes well back 
from the cliff-edge, providing stunning views 
in all directions. We found our way easily 
through a mini-moonscape of heavily eroded 
rocks and rubble, a few small cairns helping 
to join the dots. With each step that took us 
down towards the beach the air became 
thicker and the flies slower. From above, a 
mist could be seen making its way across 
the ocean, white caps appearing in its wake. 
Upon setting foot in the sand, the heavens 
opened—from dry to wet in a matter of 
seconds. I threw my pack on to the sand and 
unclipped its lid, struggling hopelessly to 
reach my rain jacket. Noel, opting for the 
energy-saving technique, just stood there. 


Like being thrown into a shower fully 
clothed, there is no point arguing, you are 
suddenly wet. I gave up the search for my 
jacket; I had passed the point of diminishing 
returns within about two seconds of my 
pack hitting the sand. For the next hour we 
walked through constant sheets of rain, our 
boots were full of water and our clothes were 
dripping, no longer from sweat. Fortunately, 
the flies had all gone. The rain at first brought 
relief from the heat, but with the weather 


front came a biting wind straight off the 
Southern Ocean. Station Beach gives little 
protection from the elements and it wasn't 
long before we began to think about shelter. 
Could we build one? Lengths of driftwood lay 
scattered across the reaches of sand, enough 
to imagine a shelter, but barely enough to 
make one. 

By the time we reached the Aire River a 
chill had begun to sink in and the rain had 
only just stopped. Under the cliffs on the 
western bank we found some limited shelter 
and took the opportunity to cook a packet 
of pasta and reconsider our plans. The ori¬ 
ginal plan had been to spend the night at a 
little clearing underneath the cliffs towards 
Castle Cove, before heading on to Johanna 
the following day. We were wet and cold, 
waiting for the pasta to cook faster, and in 


The descent to the eastern end of Johanna Beach. 


progress was steady but not 
rushed. The tide was low and 
with rock pools and small sec¬ 
tions of beach exposed, a treas¬ 
ure of colours and creatures 
captured our attention con¬ 
stantly. By midday the clouds 
were marching away to the 
north and our clothes were dry. 
Rounding yet one more head¬ 
land we were suddenly at the 
edge of a huge amphitheatre, Castle Cove. 
If you have ever driven along the Great 
Ocean Road from Apollo Bay, this is the point 
where you first see the Southern Ocean. 

A well-worn track leads to the top of Castle 
Cove where we took the opportunity to 
put our packs down and enjoy the elevated 
view. From above, the waves are small and 
we could no longer feel the energy of them 
releasing on to the rocks. In the past I had 
seen this coast in its most violent moods. 
With huge swells cursing at the shore, it's 
easy to picture a sailing ship being forced 
coldly to disaster. 

The formidable headland at the western 
end of the Castle Cove had always left me 
with the impression that there is no way 
round the coastline to Johanna. Perhaps 
there is on the lowest tides and most calm 


our negative state of mind I brought for¬ 
ward 'Plan B'. 'Why not just blitz it all the 
way to Johanna this afternoon. Find a phone, 
call our lift, get picked up and dry out in the 
comfort of home?' Simple. By the time we 
had made our decision and finished the pasta, 
our clothes had stopped getting wetter, our 
energy was returning—and so were the flies. 

We spent the next four kilometres hop¬ 
ping and scrambling nervously across boulders 
and rock ledges sharpened by the relentless 
and driving force of wind and 
ocean. Jagged headlands over¬ 
lapped one into the next as 
we walked along the border of 
ocean and shore. Unstable foot¬ 
ing and the unsettling noise of 
waves crashing to our left 
nibbled away in the back of our 
minds. To be trapped along this 
edge of the coast would be truly 
frightening. Between Castle 
Cove and the Aire River mouth 
there is no easy way out. Up, 
over, darting between waves, 


'With huge 
swells cursing 
at the shore, it's 
easy to picture 
a sailing ship 
being forced 
coldly to 
disaster .' 
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seas, but after the first stage of the 
morning's walk I wasn't too sure about 
the ongoing spirit of misadventure. 1 had 
never walked from Castle Cove to Rotten 
Point before, so we decided on a slight detour 
up the Great Ocean Road. The solid footing 
of bitumen was a nice change from sand 
and rocks, but the novelty wore off within 
about 50 metres. The next two kilometres 
were spent slogging up the hill, sucking in 
the fumes of traffic heading off to better- 
known attractions. We turned off the main 
road and began to follow a dirt vehicle track, 
passing an unmarked gate after about 500 
metres. This is the way to Rotten Point. 
Through the gate and across a cleared pad- 
dock, we headed back into the scrub along 
a seldom used vehicle track. By this time in 
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AT A GLANCE 

Grade Medium-difficult 

Length One-two days 

Type Beach, coastal scrambling, 

coastal scrub 

Region Otway National Park, south¬ 

west Victoria 

Nearest towns 

Apollo Bay, Lavers Hill 

Start/finish Start at Cape Otway, finish 
at Johanna car park 

Access Cape Otway and Johanna 

Beach are approximately 
three-and-a-half hours' drive 
from Melbourne 

Maps Great Ocean Road and 

Otway Ranges 1:50000; 

Glenaire 1:25 000; and 
Cape Otway 1:25 000 

Further reading 

Walking the Otways track 
notes compiled by the 
Geelong Bushwalking Club 
provides some information 
on the route followed 

Best time Check for low tides and 

small swells 

Special points 

The walk is not a loop and 
there is no easy, cheap or 
regular transport to and from 
the start/finish. Two cars may 
be required. Be prepared for 
difficult rock scrambling, 
waves, possible river-crossing 
beach walking and heavy 
scrub. Some markers can be 
found; they are vague guides 
at best. There is no mobile 
phone coverage anywhere 
along the route in case of 
emergency. You must provide 
all your own fresh water. 

Official camping is available 
at the Aire River crossing and 
Johanna 


the afternoon the flies 
had all returned, we had reached 
the end of the vehicle track and, sur¬ 
prisingly, a small, orange arrow pointed 
towards the sky. 

Slowly the sun was moving closer to the 
horizon and it was Noel who first spotted 
the snake. It was summer, and of course 
there should be snakes. Rain and constant 
scrambling from earlier in the day had taken 
our minds off other dangers. On went the 
gaiters, away went the snake and the walk¬ 
ing track began to disappear. 

Coastal scrub is brutal, to put it kindly; 
the proverbial carrot dangling in front of us 
was the eastern end of Johanna Beach. We 
could see it below. But the further we 
followed what we thought to be a track, the 
less we saw of the track. This only helped 
to get us further and further into a jungle of 
impenetrable, head-high tea-tree. As we 
battled slowly downwards, left, right, under, 
over and through, it didn't take long to 
develop any number of methods which we 
thought might improve our progress. Falling 
backwards, crawling under, climbing over: 
the idea of walking easily down to the 
beach had disappeared long ago with the 
snake. There is a lot to be said about the 
blindness of adventure and the desire to find 
the hardest possible way to the closest point 
The 500 metres from the end of the vehicle 
track to the beach as the crow would fly took 
nearly an hour. During this time we managed 
to find the only section of cliff guarding the 
easterly end of the beach. One hundred 
metres on and 25 minutes later we reached 
sea level. We were covered with scratches, 
stinging from sweat Broken twigs were stick¬ 
ing out of our heads in a knotted mess of 
hair and spider webs and it was about three 
kilometres to the camping ground. Being on 
the sand was a relief. 

It was a short distance from the camping 
ground to the nearest house with a phone 
and, following a brief explanation of the 
day's events, the home-owner agreed to let 
us use their phone. Maybe we could catch our 
lift a day early, I thought. Nobody answered. 
'Plan C': perhaps we could hitch back? The 
few cars that passed were full or too small. 
Why not camp here? Mmm. Our first steps 
had been taken some ten hours earlier and 
the distance we had covered was just under 
20 kilometres. We were dry, we still had 
some food and our tents and sleeping-bags 
were at the bottom of our packs. The walk¬ 
ing had been continuous and taxing for a 
great part of the day. Sleep came easily. 

On Sunday there weren't any large, black 
clouds pressing down from above. It was 
blue sky to the horizon and with five hours 
to spare, we had plenty of time to explore 


the western boundary 
of Johanna. From the 
camping ground it's about 
two kilometres to the little 
cove of Suthertlands Beach 
and, apart from sneaking 
round Slippery Point between 
waves, we found it easy going. 

The picturesque cove is the turn¬ 
around point, a cliff stands as a 
barrier protecting a seemingly im¬ 
passable section of coastline. In the distance 
we could see only towering headlands stretch¬ 
ing around to Cape Volney and beyond to 
some of the tallest coastal cliffs on mainland 
Australia. The scale and beauty of this en¬ 
vironment, crafted entirely by the elements, 
is a simple reminder of just how small we 
really are and how easily we could get into 
trouble. The swell was beginning to rise, as 
was the tide, and when we returned round 
Slippery Point our footprints disappeared 
behind us. O 
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A Blue Mountains Favourite 


Roger Lembit describes a spring trip 
to the river beloved by generations 
of New South Wales bushwalkers 









a delightful adventure for a spring week¬ 
end. 

After a good break we followed our route 
south, past Mt Maxwell. On this occasion we 
managed to avoid the false lead which, if 
followed, adds an extra quarter of an hour or 
so to the trip. We passed through montane 
heath, the occasional patch of woodland, and 
the notorious bog east of Storm Stallion Point 
to reach the cliff-edge south of Murrarang 
Head. 

We found the scramble down fairly easy 
although the dampness meant that the tree 
stumps we used for handholds were slippery. 
Fortunately, our packs were light. It was only 
a two-day trip and we had not filled them 


through open woodland, with some patches 
of more dense forest on sheltered south¬ 
facing slopes. In some of the saddles the shrub 
layer is more dense with thick patches of 
golden-tip, a yellow-flowered member of the 
pea family. 'No ridgetop stinging trees here,' 
remarked Ian, who had been a participant 
of last year's long-weekend frolic along the 
Colboyd Range, the next main ridge to the 
west. 

Having been bitten before, we took care 
on Bullhead Mountain; another false lead 
could have delayed our first swim of the 
day. The temperature rose as the September 
sun had burnt off the last of the mist. Our 
fleeces were now unnecessary, at least until 



Above, lapping it up; a walker gets into the spirit of a visit to the Kowmung. 
Roger Lembit. Right, descending from Cambage Spire to the Kowmung River 
at the start of the Bulga Denis Canyon. Noble 


with various luxury items we sometimes took 
on longer trips to the river. 

At the bottom of the pass the track sidles 
to the east, past possum-wood trees. These 
cool-temperate rainforest plants are relics 
from the last ice age, when snowfalls in the 
area were far more frequent than at present. 
Evidence of an even more ancient era is 
visible here: a coal-seam outcropping at the 
base of the cliff. Further on, erosion of the 
seam has formed an overhang, a spot for 
bushwalkers to stop during rain or camp 
overnight—the Coal Seam Cave. Before con¬ 
tinuing we had a brief drink from the plastic 
bucket which fills from drips falling from 
the roof of the cave. 

From the Coal Seam Cave the track heads 
south-east for about a kilometre before reach¬ 
ing a junction. Today our route would take 
us south along Bullhead Ridge, along one of 
the most direct and spectacular access ways 
towards the Kowmung. The track winds 
round a hill where the woodland has been 
carved up for a helicopter landing ground 
during a long-past bushfire. I noted the re¬ 
growth of the silvertop ash. 

The track along Bullhead Ridge is generally 
well defined and quite easy to follow. It passes 
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evening. Another kilometre of ridge bash¬ 
ing passed and we reached the tall, bony 
pinnacle which is Cambage Spire. 

From Cambage Spire the track descends 
steeply down quartzite cliffs, following narrow 
ledges. Whilst the hand- and footholds are 
numerous, the exposed nature of the traverse 
requires care. A slip could mean a nasty fall 
and a helicopter ride home. More steep 
descents, loose scree slopes, minor clifflines 
and views of Arabanoo Creek far below us 
to the right led us to the nettle-infested camp¬ 
site where 1 had once camped with Ross, 
Dave and Michael. There was no sign of re¬ 
cent use, the grass had succumbed to com¬ 
petition from more prickly plants over a 
decade ago. 

The sound of the river became quite loud 
and we emerged from the forest on to the 
rocky banks of the Kowmung/Christys Creek 
junction. 

Winter and early spring rains had ensured 
that Christys was up. The creek jumped and 
sparkled across the broad, shingle-carpeted 
flat which is a feature of the junction. We 
rested from our morning exertion and delved 
into our packs to search out chocolate, jelly 
snakes and fruit. 


Dave was keen to explore the lower 
reaches of Christys Creek, so we left our 
packs on the bank and headed up. Belts of 
river oak shaded the steadily flowing creek. 
We found that the lower reaches of Christys 
Creek pass through a narrow gorge, flanked 
by steep slopes and small, quartzite cliff's. 
We stopped to look at each of the deeper 
pools that are regularly spaced along the 
creek, our eyes piercing the sun-dappled 
water searching for the flash of colour of a 
trout We reached the large pool at the junc¬ 
tion of Arabanoo and Christys Creeks and, 
sure enough, the pool had about 20 large 
fish in it. However, the pool was too deep 
and cold to contemplate the capture of the 
healthy rainbow trout we could see milling 
in the deepest part of the pool. Maybe next 
time. 


4 A perfect spring 
afternoon and what 
better way to spend 
it, sitting by the 
Blue Mountains' 
premier wilderness 
river.' 


We returned to our packs and entered the 
start of the Bulga Denis Canyon, probably 
the most scenic and enjoyable section of the 
Kowmung River. 

A few hundred metres downstream we 
passed the base of Bulga Cone, a ridge which 
leads east towards Byrnes Gap and the Axe- 
head Mountains. 'I'm glad we're not climb¬ 
ing up there today', said Sue. The sun was 
getting higher and the temperature was ris¬ 
ing as midday approached. 

We crossed from one side of the river to 
another, our legs numbed by the deep, cold 
water. We stopped on a sandy flat above 
the river for lunch. A large pool proved too 
tempting and despite the coolness of the 
water we dived in. After a brief but invigor¬ 
ating dip we sunned ourselves on the sandy 
river-bank. 

A leisurely lunch followed, a mix of jaffles 
filled with tuna, com, tomatoes and cheese; 
cups of tea; a slice of cake and a few sweet 
biscuits. We relaxed, read sections of the 
paper and chatted about earlier visits to the 
river, the coming Ashes series, work and 
various characters we had walked with over 
the years. After some time and one last cup 
of tea, we realised that the afternoon sun 
was getting lower. We had another four kilo¬ 
metres of river bashing before reaching our 
intended camp site, so we briskly packed 
up, doused the fire and departed. 

More river-crossings, shingle banks and the 
odd, dense thicket of river oak interspersed 
by water gums followed. I was in front, the 
lead having changed several times as differ- 














ent approaches had been taken to the minor 
problems we had encountered in navigating 
our way down the river. I saw a dark shape 
a short distance ahead of me, in the middle 
of a sunny gap in the riverside forest. The 
shape moved slightly, a flash of red under¬ 
neath. Startled, I jumped sideways about a 
metre. My fellow walkers scattered. The red- 
bellied black snake woken from its basking 
in the sun slithered quickly into its bolt-hole, 
showing no inclination to be vindictive about 
our clumsy intrusion into its domain. 

Rounding a bend, we saw a low saddle in 
front of us. The saddle was part of Bullhead 
Buttress, a ridge which leads from Great Stony 
Mountain to the river. Crossing over the 
saddle would save us over a kilometre of 
river walking, so we headed up the steep 
slopes through grey myrtle, grey gums and 
stringybarks. It was a climb of almost 100 
metres and our backs were a lather of sweat 
as we reached the saddle, the river curving 
behind and in front of us. A steep, scree- 
covered descent brought us back to the 
river-bank. The crossing was rather deep at 
this point so we headed upstream a hun¬ 
dred metres to the nearest shingle bank and 
waded across. The shadows were lengthening 



as the sun moved lower in the sky. A breeze 
hummed through the river oak leaves, inter¬ 
mittently cold then warm as eddies in the 
gorge moved pods of air in alternate dir¬ 
ections. We followed the left bank of the 
river and rounded a bend. 

In front of us was a large, grassy flat. To 
the right a long, deep pool bounded on the 
opposite side of the river by a colourful cliff. 
We had arrived at Orange Bluff—our in¬ 
tended camp site for the night. The more 
industrious members of the party erected 
their tent flies and collected small amounts 
of wood for the fire. I decided to relax and 
listen to the sound of the wind in the casu- 
arinas. Noisy friar birds, recent arrivals from 
their winter domiciles, chattered in the near¬ 
by forest A perfect spring afternoon and what 
better way to spend it, sitting by the Blue 
Mountains' premier wilderness river. 

We sat around the fire, consuming more 
jaffles, pasta and a bottle or two of Shiraz. 
The clear skies and lack of moon permitted 
a view of the myriad of stars visible away 
from urban lights. Dave pointed out a couple 
of planets. 

Clear skies meant a cold night and it was 
with great reluctance that I rose from my 
sleeping-bag to light the breakfast fire. I 
quickly had the billy boiling and delivered 
the first cup of tea for the day to Dave, still 
curled up in his bag. 

The walk out, whilst necessitating a vertical 
ascent of over 800 metres, was a trip we 
had done many times before so we weren't 
fussed about an early start. We slacked off 
on the river, ambled downstream to search 
for regenerating red cedar saplings on the 
more sheltered flats, then returned to the 
camp site to pack our gear and consume 
our elevenses. 

Reluctantly, we threw on our packs and 
started the ascent The lower slopes support a 
mix of narrow-leafed ironbark and grey 
gum. The ground cover is sparse—small shale 
pebbles broken by the occasional patch of 
nodding blue lilies. Brumby Ridge gives inter¬ 
mittent views up the river. We glanced at the 
route we had taken down the river through 
the Bulga Denis Canyon, never stopping lest 
this be taken as a sign of tiredness. Each of 
us strove to demonstrate to the others that we 
were still as fit as on our first trip to the area. 

Passing one false top, then climbing steeply 
up the ridge, we reached the flat expanse of 
Brumby Mountain in good time. A slight des¬ 
cent to a scrubby saddle led to the stepped 
climb towards First Top. Approaching this 
summit on the Gingra Range we passed a 
large population of grass trees. I stopped to 
suck the nectar off some of the flowers. A 
recent fire had caused a proliferation of 
flowers and the sweetness was too good to 
pass by. 

At First Top, the bulk of the climbing had 
been completed. We stopped for lunch, allow¬ 
ing us to recapture our poise for the final 
leg of our trip. As we ate, Ian noticed that 
there was a build up of clouds, with some 
spectacular columns of grey and white ap¬ 
pearing in the western sky. 

The post-lunch task entailed a walk along 
the Gingra Range. We met our route of the 


previous day after travelling not much more 
than a kilometre. With time to spare we 
stayed on the ridge crest to climb Cottage 
Rock and enjoy the view towards Mt Colong, 
Byrnes Gap and the Blue Breaks. It was still 
sunny towards the east. 

Soon we passed another group of walkers 
at the Coal Seam Cave, one of whom had 
a nasty gash in his hand from scratching for 
the last bit of tuna in a tin. We took the 
scenic route round the base of the cliffs for 
even more views of Mt Colong, then climbed 
back on to the Tops. 

The wind was picking up and the electri¬ 
city in the air fired our senses. We jogged 
through the heath, our light weekend packs 
no impediment to rapid progress. The sky 
darkened. 

As we reached Pioneers Prospect large 
drops of rain began to fall. The sky to the west 
was a deep greenish-grey colour. Oblivious 
to the impending doom, we stopped to enjoy 
the view of Kanangra Deep, Thurat Spires 
and the Tops once again. 

Suddenly a flash of lightning filled the sky 
and shortly afterwards a heart-rending clap 
of thunder drowned out all other sounds. The 
sound of raindrops morphed into the clatter 
of hailstones smashing on the sandstone and 
scrub. We quickly rummaged through our 
packs to find our parkas and trudged back 
towards the cars. The lighting and thunder 
had passed over us towards the sunny east, 
but the hail and rain continued, the intensity 
of the precipitation drenching us despite 
our state-of-the-art rain gear. As we passed 
the gully which leads to the Dance Floor 
Cave, the hail turned to light, icy rain. 

The puddles along the level track back 
to the cars were dotted with cherry-sized 
hailstones. We dried ourselves in the in¬ 
terpretation shelter at the car park, then 
headed to Hampton for a well-earned game 
of pool. O 
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Jungle Epic 



Misadventure at 

Green Mountains 


Simon Collyer experiences heavy going on a classic south-east Queensland walk 


We lay on our backs-freezing-next 

to a small pile of burnt material that was once 
our tent, exposed to the elements high in 
the McPherson Range, when it began to 
rain again. Through the trees I could make 
out the familiar, turbulent, cloudy sky that 
had been hounding the range for the last 
two weeks, swelling the creeks and uprooting 
trees in our path. 1 despaired at the thought 
of the 'hut' nearby—four posts around a pool 
of water. Knowing some kind of action was 
required to avoid soaking my last dry clothes 
I struggled to sit up and in doing so awoke 
from my semi-conscious delusion. I could 
see the sky through a small gap in the trees 
above. It was full of welcome stars. The rain 
had broken! 

Two days earlier, we had set off to walk 
from Christmas Creek to Green Mountains 
in the Lamington National Park, south-east 
Queensland. The first day would take us up 
the range past the infamous Stinson plane- 
crash site to the edge of the escarpment and 
the remnants of the second-largest known 
volcano in the world (once more than 100 
kilometres across), the centre of which is 
Mt Warning. The second day would be a 
hard slog through thick rainforest to the 
welcoming Rat-a-tat Hut, and the third day 
would take us to Green Mountains and from 
there to civilisation. 

The rain of the previous two weeks con¬ 
tinued steadily as we set out. We were forced 
to leave transport early and ford some deep 
mountain torrents below the ridge. )ust before 
the climb we passed Westray's grave. Westray, 
one of three initial survivors of the Stinson 
crash, and badly burnt, had made a valiant 
attempt to reach civilisation, only to fall down 
a waterfall. O'Reilly discovered him sitting 
peacefully facing down the valley, with his 
back resting against a rock, a cigarette in his 
hand and even began to speak to him before 
he realised that Westray was dead. 

It was heavy going as we climbed and at 
one stage the rock-face was a veritable water¬ 
fall. We were thoroughly exhausted and com¬ 
pletely soaked by the time we reached the 
clearing near the crash site at the end of the 
day. Before tackling the last kilometre to the 
Point Lookout clearing we took the oppor¬ 
tunity to replenish our water-supply and try 
to find the wreck of an airliner that had 
come to a fiery end during a cyclone in 1937. 
The complete story of heroism and survival 
is well related by Bernard O'Reilly in his 
book Green Mountains, a copy of which I had 
in my pack to read at night. Until the mid- 
1980s there was substantial twisted wreckage 
to see but on this visit there was not much 


The author at Echo Point, celebrating finally reaching a graded track and 
having a break in the cloud cover. Mark Patrick 


more than a concrete memorial plaque. The 
crash site was unusually clear of vegetation 
yet covered with loose rubble, so we as¬ 
sumed that the rain-soaked hillside had slid 
over the site. Light was failing so we made 
a dash for Point Lookout on the escarpment 
edge about 30 minutes away before setting 
up camp in the dark and pouring rain. Dinner 
was cooked in the vestibule and we con¬ 
templated the difficult journey ahead. On 
the way up we had spoken to two parties 
of army types who had got to this point and 
turned back, deciding that the storm dam¬ 
age had made the jungle impenetrable. Un¬ 
fortunately, we had no transport back the 


way we had come. We decided to press on. 
As the wind and rain continued, we lay there 
while I read excerpts from O'Reilly's book 
by the light of the candle lantern. We con¬ 
templated the horror the survivors had en¬ 
dured nearby waiting through seven dark, 
cold, wet nights in a cyclone. Unable to walk, 
they lay exposed to the elements with their 
dead companions around them. Proud, com¬ 
pletely immobilised by maggot-infested frac¬ 
tures, was dependent on Binstead's five-hour 
crawls through the undergrowth to the creek 
for water. The heroic but doomed rescue 
attempt of ]im Westray and the ultimately 
successful rescue by O'Reilly himself were 
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unimaginable feats of endurance. I found my¬ 
self hearing voices in the rain as 1 fell asleep. 

The next morning we were greeted again 
by the rain and decided to dress in the cold, 
wet clothes from the day before, saving dry 
clothes for the coming night. For the next 
48 hours we were unable to focus on more 
than a few metres in front of our eyes. We 
had a good, waterproofed, topographical map 
and a compass. We took turns navigating and 
were meticulous about it the whole way, 
knowing that if we got lost it would be a 
tricky place to get out of. We tracked our 
course along bends of the ridge although it 
was often hard to tell what was ridge and 
what was not in the thick jungle. I've walked 
the Kokoda Track in New Guinea and un¬ 
tamed jungle in Java—both of which have 
consistently steeper tracks—but Australia's 
own Green Mountains' jungle is in my experi¬ 
ence by far the thickest, most treacherous and 
most inhospitable. For a start you have lawyer 
vines—long, thin, insidious vines covered in 
razor-sharp spikes that catch hold of you 
and dig in deeper the more you struggle. 
You have to try to peel your way free and 
in doing so you usually get tangled in many 
more tentacles. We encountered not just a 
few but thousands of these things. I wore a 
tough polyester army shirt in anticipation of 
this and while my clothes were reminiscent of 


a wannabe commando, they helped enorm¬ 
ously. Mark wore a very stylish cotton singlet 
I remember him laughing at my clothes 
when we set out but he didn't laugh when 
we were hauling through lawyer vines. On 
top of this we were the first party of the 
season to attempt the route. The park is 
closed for two months over Christmas, so 
any semblance of a track was well and truly 
gone. After two weeks of relentless rain the 
soil was soaked and loose and many trees 


had toppled in the roaring wind. These winds 
hit the cliffs a kilometre below and swoop 
up and over and down on to the trees. It 
was this wind-shear effect during a cyclone 
that was believed to have brought down the 
airliner 60 years earlier. As the trees fell they 
dragged down clouds of vine and other trees 
that were often two metres in diameter and 
covered in moss, so climbing over them was 
impossible. Lengthy detours through vicious 
vines were usually very unpleasant. Once 


during such a detour in a fit of frustration I 
foolishly attempted to rip my way through, 
crashing and tearing, dragging bunches of 
vines and a large part of the forest behind 
me, much to Mark's amusement. Last but 
not least of the obstacles were the incessant 
rain and cloud which were with us the en¬ 
tire way, making it a bone-soaking, cold and 
visually challenging experience. Our flimsy 
rain jackets were literally tom to shreds in 
the first hour of the 12-hour walk on the 


second day. We scrunched up the pathetic 
remains and stuffed them in our packs. 
Nothing is as waterproof as human skin as 
long as you keep walking to keep out the 
cold. For lunch we stopped only very briefly 
on Mt Throakban—at 1140 metres the highest 
point of the journey and only 16 metres 
lower than Mt Warning—the volcano for 
which Throakban forms part of the outer 
rim. It was from the top of Throakban that, 
by some miracle, O'Reilly spotted a burnt 


Our flimsy rain jackets were literally 
tom to shreds in the first hour :' 
























tiful display. We thanked our luck that Nature 
was having mercy on us at last. 

The next day we made it to the graded 
track and shortly afterwards, to Echo Point. 
We had known that the sun was out above 
the canopy from the glinting speckles of light 
above, but for the entire trip we had not yet 
seen it. At Echo Point we were greeted by 
a glorious blue sky and we finally felt the 
sun's warmth on our skin. We sat basking 
on the rocky peninsula, looking down on 
northern New South Wales. The view was 
like that from an aeroplane, a quilt 
pattern of farms in our neighbour¬ 
ing State far below, all in the 
shadow of Mt Warning. O'Reilly 
described the same view during his 
rescue attempt: 'a green map dot¬ 
ted with farmhouses which looked 
like mushrooms.' From Echo Point 
we made good time on the graded 
track and arrived at the road head 
within a few hours. 

After tending to the survivors 
O'Reilly hurried down to raise the 
alarm, leading a rescue party back 
to the crash site. Binstead and Proud 
were carried down the mountain 
on stretchers and loaded into ambu¬ 
lances just 11 hours after O'Reilly 
had set out, on his own, in the 
morning darkness. In the end the maggots 
on Proud's leg were what saved his life as 
they stopped his wounds from becoming 
gangrenous. It was a feat of inspiration for 
O'Reilly to go looking where he did on the 
McPherson Range in Queensland when 
newspapers were touting the crash site as 
within ten minutes of Sydney! 

Fortunately for us our bus fare had sur¬ 
vived the journey. We boarded the bus with 
great relief and on the way down the range 
were further rewarded with the sight of a 
complete double-rainbow. We arrived back 
at the Brisbane Transit Centre filthy, stink¬ 
ing, bleeding, unshaven—and perhaps a little 
sheepish. 'How was the trip?' we were asked. 

'Pretty good, actually.' O 


water. Fortunately, there was a small clear¬ 
ing close by that was large enough to camp 
in. 

We set up the tent and removed our shoes 
to dry our feet, staggering around tenderly. 
The pressure lantern had run out of fuel the 
night before and we decided to refuel it by 
a log before it got dark. In retrieving the 
opened fuel bottle, a trail of petrol spilt be¬ 
tween the lantern and the tent. When the 
lantern was lit, so was the fuse. The tent went 
up like a Kuwaiti oil well. I leaped from the 
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doomed tent faster than a cat out of a trap. 
Initially we both looked on in shock before 
coming to our senses and trying to retrieve 
the slower-burning sleeping-bags, sleeping- 
mats, compass, map, food, and so on. With 
the light fading, it was not a good feeling to 
be miles from civilisation, soaked and with¬ 
out shelter. We had to decide whether to make 
a dash for O'Reillys, 15 kilometres away, in 
the dark or stick it out in the bush for a night 
in the wind and rain. 

We weren't sure how far away the graded 
track was and decided that to attempt thick 
bush in the dark was tantamount to suicide. 
It was hard enough to navigate by daylight. 
The sky was beginning to clear and by some 
miracle we seemed to have saved the bare 
minimum of equipment for the night. The 
stove was resurrected, some of the food had 
survived and our walking boots were intact. 
The map looked like black flakes inside 
bubble wrap but somehow the only legible 
part was that from the hut to 'home'. The 
remnants of my bag protected my torso, my 
expensive, new Therm-a-Rest had gone down 
but still provided some insulation. Mark made 
a vain attempt to get comfortable, rocking un¬ 
controllably back and forth trying to balance 
on the remaining two tubes of a four-tube 
air mattress. 

It was during that night that I had my rain 
dream and also an attack from what must 
be the fattest and most persistent possum 
I've felt/seen in my life. Without a tent it was 
open season on us and our belongings, and 
nothing I did would dissuade the possum. 
The jungle is usually black at night but this 
site was faintly lit from stars through a tiny 
gap in the canopy and also from the en¬ 
chanting, fuzzy glow of worms on the sur¬ 
rounding tree trunks. It felt like Christmas 
to be dry and surrounded by such a beau¬ 


tree 13 kilometres away that turned out to be 
the one the airliner had struck. For O'Reilly 
to navigate over eight hours through the 
jungle, with as little as ten metres visibility, 
precisely to that tree without seeing it again 
until he was 20 metres from the spot was a 
truly legendary feat of bushcraft! After only 
a few minutes on Throakban the cold be¬ 
came unbearable so we set off. We won¬ 
dered how we would fare if we didn't 
locate Rat-a-tat Hut before nightfall. 

We plodded on and by about 4 pm, to 
our great relief, we reached the 
'hut' in the shadow of Mt Durigan. 

After all the fantasy images about a 
warm, dry hut with a fireplace and 
bunks, we moaned when we dis¬ 
covered what was actually four 
crooked posts around a pool of 


Walker informatio 

Lamington National Par 


Lamington National Park covers more I 
20600 hectares and marks the NS 
Queensland border. The park is made 
of two sections, Binna Burra and Green 
Mountains, and lies on the southern side 
of the Scenic Rim, a chain of mountains 
stretching from the Gold Coast hinter¬ 
land to Mt Mistake. In 1994 Lamington 
National Park was listed as part of the 
Central Eastern Rainforest Reserves (Aus¬ 
tralia) Worid Heritage Area which indudes 
the most extensive areas of subtropical 
rainforest in the world, most of the world's 
warm temperate rainforest and nearly all 
of the Antarctic beech cool temperate 
rainforest. Overnight bushwalkers must 
contact the Ranger at Green Mountains 
in advance to apply for a bush-camping 
permit and to check on conditions. Bush 
camping is closed between 1 December 
and 31 January each year. Be prepared 
for extremes in weather conditions. Green 
Mountains is 115 kilometres from Brisbane 
by Canungra, or 70 kilometres from the 
Gold Coast by Nerang and Canungra. 
Green Mountains has a camping ground, 
hot showers, toilets, public telephone, and 
accommodation at O'Reilly's Rainforest 
Guesthouse on private land adjoining the 
park. A kiosk sells meals and some basic 
supplies. There are many graded tracks 
suitable for day walks. 


Mt Warning 

Mt Warning, the second-largest extinct 
shield volcano in the world, is where the 
sun's first rays touch the Australian main¬ 
land. When its activity finished about 20 
million years ago, the volcano had risen 
to a height of more than two kilometres. 
Layers of ash and lava had been depos¬ 
ited over its outward slopes, to a diameter 
of about 100 kilometres. During the past 
20 million years the vast majority of the 
material has been eroded away. What 
remains is still mighty impressive. Mt 
Warning, the central plug, and a system 
of ring dykes are extremely hard and 
have resisted erosion. The rim of the 
caldera is protected by a cap of very hard 
rock and forms a virtual semicircle of 
vertical cliffs that make up the McPherson 
Range. 
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Pioneer Paddlers 


Canoeing Pioneers 
on the Snowy River 



The historic first descent 
of the Snowy River from 
Jindabyne to the sea, 
by Peter Hogan 

'Don't be an adiectival fool, Arthur; 

if you go down there you'll never come back. 
Why, there are places there the blacks have 
never seen', said a Monaro bushman when 
Arthur Hunt told him of his plan to canoe 
the Snowy River from Jindabyne, New South 
Wales, to its mouth at Mario, Victoria. De¬ 
spite the warning, Hunt and a mate, Stanley 
Hanson, set off in an overloaded, wooden 
canoe without life-jackets and with limited 
white-water canoeing experience, wearing 
boots that nearly sank them when they cap¬ 
sized. It took them two months but against 
huge odds they succeeded, arriving in Mario 
to a hero's welcome on 20 April 1937. 

Hunt kept a diary during the trip and 
took numerous photos. It is not known 
what happened to these but fortunately he 
wrote a series of articles about his adventure 
that appeared in the Sydney Mail, a weekly 
newspaper that has ceased publication. 

Even today, with much better equipment 
and a greater knowledge of the river, a 
canoe trip down the Snowy is a bit of an 
adventure. A popular trip with canoeists is 


from McKillops Bridge to the junction with 
the Buchan River. This section of the Snowy 
winds through remote country and drops 
over rapids with names such as Georges 
Mistake, the Washing Machine and the ironic¬ 
ally named Gentle Annie. Even experi¬ 
enced canoeists are forced to portage some 
of the rapids. But it is child's play compared 
to some parts of the river that Hunt and 
Hanson tackled. 

Hunt prepared carefully for their ad¬ 
venture. He tried various condensed and 
dried foods and decided to take riced po¬ 
tatoes, dried onions, powdered tomatoes, 
cakes of dehydrated vegetables and pem- 
mican (strips of dried beef). Like typical bush¬ 


men of the time, they took a good supply 
of flour, tea and sugar as well as tins of 
butter and jam. They also took a gun for 
game, and fishing lines. Hunt prepared a 
first aid kit with the help of a doctor, a 
nurse and a pharmacist. Other equipment 
included a camera, a gold dish, a pick, a com¬ 
pass and an aneroid barometer. Anticipating 


extra seat sewn into his shorts. He ordered 
thick, knitted socks, and boots with extra¬ 
heavy soles, fitted with ankle protectors and 
made from vegetable-tanned leather which 
is less affected by water. 

All the gear and food were packed in 
small, labelled, waterproof bags which were 
then packed in four waterproof kitbags. The 
kitbags were labelled Personal, Ironmongery 
(including billies and guns), Tucker and Bread. 
Everything was then put in a large canvas 
bag and strapped into the canoe. This proved 
to be secure—even when the canoe cap¬ 
sized they didn't lose any gear. 

The canoe, made of pine, was 3.5 metres 
long and weighed 45 kilograms. It had done 


three previous trips so it was reconditioned 
for the Snowy River trip with extra planking, 
a false keel and chafing-battens for protection 
from rocks. Two lengths of rope, about 18 
metres long, were attached to the front and 
the back for roping the canoe over rocks. 
Despite the careful reconditioning, the canoe 
started to leak after just a few days. By the 
time they got to Dalgety, the first town 
downstream from Jindabyne, several cracks 
were letting in water and some of the 
chafing-battens had come away from the 
planks. They camped for three days near 
Dalgety, repairing the canoe between bouts 
of playing cards while waiting for the rain to 
stop. There were a few more stops for re¬ 
pairs during the journey. 

When he made his epic journey Hunt 
was a 30-year-old bachelor who ran a 
family business selling wine and spirits. He 
never married and lived with his mother in 
Goulbum for most of his life. Hunt was a 
keen sportsman and a member of a local 
theatre group. He made several pioneering 
canoe trips in the 1930s including five months 
canoeing the Murrumbidgee River from near 
Canberra, and following the Murray River 
to its mouth at Encounter Bay. I'm told he 
later had a plan to start a nudist colony on 
an island in Jervis Bay but abandoned it 
when he found that navy planes flew over 
the island. He died in 1958. 

Hunt's companion on the trip was 42- 
year-old Stanley Hanson from Nowra, on 
the NSW coast. Hunt and Hanson had been 
on shooting, fishing and camping trips to¬ 
gether and Hunt felt that he knew Hanson 


wear and tear on his backside, Hunt had an 


'They had been warned that it 
would be very difficult , one local 
bushman describing it as 
"a complicated form of suicide".' 
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well enough to spend a few weeks together 
in remote country. In the Sydney Mail article 
Hunt said. '1 knew Stan would stick. He was 
a good bushman, knew boats and had a 
useful knowledge of prospecting. I knew 
enough of his faults and he knew enough 
of mine to make me think that we would 
have a reasonable chance of getting along 
together.' For most of the trip Hunt paddled 
in the back and Hanson, who had never 
canoed before, was in the front. 

I spoke to Hanson's son, Peter Hanson, 
who still lives at Nowra for half the year 
when he isn't looking for opals near Light¬ 
ning Ridge. He told me that his father's 
occupations included fisherman and SP book¬ 
maker. In 1937 he was a hire-car operator, 


from his back, Hanson was reluctant to go 
to a hospital in case he wouldn't be allowed 
to finish the trip. Fortunately, after the car¬ 
buncle was removed his back felt much 
better. 

Hanson was fond of snakes, which caused 
Hunt some consternation at times. Hunt 
describes the scene when he picked up 
Hanson. 'He was standing by a large kitbag 
(with) a very lively copperhead snake... 
Handling and playing with snakes is one of 
Stan's favourite pastimes, but I like playing 
with them with a gun.' On another occasion 
Hanson found a brown snake and pro¬ 
ceeded to tease it. When it struck at him he 
would hit it across the head with his hat. He 
then picked it up and played with it. As 


them as they took a nap under a bridge. 
After Jindabyne, the Snowy flows south-east 
through sparsely settled country to Iron- 
mungy. At first the going was easy but it 
wasn't long before they were running rapids 
and portaging round rocky sections. They 
were careful to have a good look at each 
rapid before deciding whether to paddle it, 
rope the canoe through or portage it. The 
pair were to do many portages on the trip 
but seem to have accepted that they were 
the price of conquering the river. Hunt 
wrote: 'I think one of the fascinations of 
canoeing lies in the fact that each difficulty 
encountered has to be studied and over¬ 
come by different means.' They must have 
worked hard over the next couple of weeks. 



Canoeists portaging Gentle Annie rapid on the Snowy in more recent times. Peter Hogan 


owning a Buick and a Cadillac. Hanson had 
six children. He died in 1978 aged 84. 

When he was 17 Hanson survived being 
shot in the back. Doctors stitched him up but 
expected him to die. He lived but needed 
a belt a foot wide to keep himself together. 
'Since then', wrote Hunt in the Sydney Mail 
article, 'he has fallen over a 200-foot cliff 
and escaped with a few broken ribs, has 
been nearly drowned twice, been bitten 
three times by various species of snakes and 
won a boxing tournament. So the shot did 
not affect him to any great extent.' During 
the trip Hanson's back gave him trouble 
and he had to be carted to Dalgety on the 
back of a truck, where a bush nurse re¬ 
moved a carbuncle. This was after a bloke 
they met on the river had attempted to open 
him up with a razor blade. Despite the pain 


soon as Hanson put it down Hunt killed it 
with a large rock, which did not please Han¬ 
son. 

The amount of wildlife seen by the two 
canoeists is amazing. Hunt reported seeing 
kangaroos, wallabies, dingoes, wombats, 
emus, brumbies and goats. They saw 'thou¬ 
sands of black ducks' and also lyre-birds and 
wonga pigeons. They caught perch by trail¬ 
ing a spinner in deep pools. Trout were 
plentiful and fairly easy to catch although 
they were disappointed that the biggest was 
only about two pounds (just under a kilo¬ 
gram). On the second night they camped 
by a long, wide pool which was dotted with 
the furry backs of platypus. Canoeists today 
are not so fortunate. 

The journey started with an undignified 
retreat from local boys throwing stones at 


The Canoeing Guide to Victoria describes the 
section above the MacLaughlin River as 
'just too steep and has too many portages 
to be worth while'. 

Hanson and the canoe nearly came to 
grief while negotiating the first gorge. They 
needed to get round a big rapid with a drop 
of over five metres and found themselves on 
the wrong side of the river. With the rope 
tied around his chest and Hanson hanging 
firmly on the other end at a point upstream, 
Hunt allowed himself to be swept across 
the river. Hunt then hung on to the rope to 
haul the canoe, with Hanson hanging on 
the back, across to his side. But Hunt had 
too much rope: he just managed to haul it 
in to save Hanson and the canoe from being 
swept by the strong current over the drop 
on to the rocks below. 
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The next day they had their first big port¬ 
age. After setting up camp that evening 
Hanson returned from shooting rabbits for 
the pot with the news that the gorge lower 
down looked impassable. A narrow channel 
passed through sheer walls and the river 
dropped over difficult rapids and small falls. 
As the river curved round a ridge behind 
their camp-site it looked as if they would 
have to haul canoe and gear over the ridge. 
Hunt wasn't too keen on this plan. They took 


The Snowy 
River today 

The Snowy River starts at 2100 metres 
above sea level a couple of kilometres 
south of Mt Kosciuszko. It is dammed at 
Guthega, Island Bend and Jindabyne. 
The Jindabyne dam is the last dam on 
the Snowy River and was completed in 
1967. Until recently, from one to three 
per cent of the previous flow was released 
into the river. This will be increased to 25 
per cent over the next five years. Water 
from the Island Bend Pondage, which 
collects the snow melt from the upper 
reaches of the Snowy River, is also di¬ 
verted to the Murray and Tumut River 
catchment areas. There is also a dam on 
the Eucumbene River, a major tributary 
of the Snowy which flows into Lake 
Jindabyne. At Jindabyne the river is 960 
metres above sea level and flows for 
over 450 kilometres to the sea. Major 
tributaries below Jindabyne are the 
MacLaughlin, Delegate, Jacobs and 
Pinch Rivers in NSW and the Suggan 
Buggan, Little, Rodgers and Buchan 
Rivers in Victoria. 

The river passes through three 
National Parks: the Kosciuszko National 
Park in NSW, the Alpine National Park 
(Tingaringy section) in northern Victoria 
and the Snowy River National Park also 
in Victoria. The southern part of the 
Kosciuszko National Park and much of 
the Snowy River National Park are 
classified as wilderness areas. 

After Jindabyne there are only four 
road bridges over the riven at Dalgety 
and Ironmungy in NSW, McKillops 
Bridge in northern Victoria and the 
Princes Highway at Orbost. 


some of the gear to the top of the ridge the 
next morning and then had a closer in¬ 
spection. This showed that they could get 
the canoe through with several smaller port¬ 
ages. However, there were no camp sites in 
the gorge so they would have to get through 
that day. Most of the morning had gone 
before they got back to camp and made a 
start. They worked the rest of the day with¬ 
out stopping to rest or to eat. At two points 
they had to haul the canoe and gear 30 
metres over rocks and lower it all down on 
ropes. Cold, wet, tired and hungry, they got 
through the gorge just before dusk. 

After the trip Hunt told the Goulbum 
Evening Post: 'The roughest part of the river 
is between Ironmungy and the junction of 
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the MacLaughlin River.' Expecting to do it 
in a couple of days, it actually took them 
nine. After a day that required a few port¬ 
ages they camped by a pool and walked up 
a hill to look at what they had to face the 
next day. Hunt describes the scene: 'The 
sight that greeted our eyes was very much 
worse than the gorge above Dalgety. We 
saw a deep narrow chasm through which 
the river boiled and foamed between a 
tumbled mass of boulders. There were no 
pools of any description; all we could see 
were rocks and broken water, and the sullen 
roar made us wonder just how long the trip 
would take.Jt was the roughest stretch I'd 
seen on any river.' 

It took several portages to get through 
that section of the river, including one of 
about half a mile (800 metres). Some of the 
gear was carried to the end where they 
would camp that night. They were able to 
rope the canoe through a few bits but most 



of the day was spent carrying gear and 
canoe. It was one of the hardest days of the 
trip. Hunt again: The lower end of die gorge 
was completely blocked with huge boulders 
for a distance of 70-yards (64 metres) and 
we could catch only occasional glimpses of 
the water as it forced its way beneath that 
tangled barrier.' 

The next few days were not much better. 
They worked from sunrise to sundown doing 
portage after portage, averaging about one- 
and-a-half kilometres a day, rarely able actu¬ 
ally to paddle the canoe. 'It was a canoeist's 
nightmare,' said Hunt. At times the river 
actually went underground, fust before the 
MacLaughlin River is a feature called the 
Stone Bridge, which was used by Aborigines 
as a natural crossing place. 

After the Delegate River joins the Snowy 
River it heads north-west into what is now 
the Kosciuszko National Park. It winds through 
almost inaccessible mountain country, chang¬ 
ing direction nearly 180° during its journey 
before heading south to Victoria. This is still 
very remote wilderness country which very 



Stanley Hanson charms a member of 
the local population of brown snakes. 


few canoeists have tackled. Canoeists grade 
rapids on a scale of 1 to 6, with grade 4 de¬ 
scribed as 'Suitable only for very competent 
canoeists'. The Canoeing Guide tells us: 'From 
the Delegate River on there are very many 
rapids of Grade 3-4 standard with several 
portages. There are two waterfalls...(which) 






















are not canoeable by anyone at any level and 
must be approached with extreme caution.' 

The first of these waterfalls is the Cor- 
rowong Falls, where two big drops and some 
fast rapids drop the river about 20 metres. 
Hunt and Hanson found a reasonably easy 
portage along the old riverbed. Along the 
way they encountered a few snakes, Han¬ 
son—but not Hunt—was pleased to see them. 

They had some pleasant and easy pad¬ 
dling for a while and soon after the falls 
came to a spot where they had arranged a 
food pick-up. A walk, lasting an hour and a 
half, took them to the camp of a local farmer, 
where they were showered with hospitality. 


about 1200 metres of jagged shale and 
boulders on the left bank. They did it in four 
stages and were exhausted by the end of 
the day, every muscle in their bodies aching. 

Although the surrounding country was 
wild and inhospitable, the river itself was 
easier after the falls. There were not many 
portages and they became more daring at 
shooting the rapids, which resulted in a 
couple of duckings. At times they had to 
drag the canoe over long stretches of shallow 
water. But they were fit and were having a 
great time. After turning in a great arc the 
river heads south to the Victorian border. 
Before they reached the border they un¬ 



Arthur Hunt ; left, and Stanley Hanson on the Snowy River in 1937. 


It was from here that Hanson was taken to 
Dalgety to have his carbuncle cut out. 

Returning from Dalgety, they hiked to one 
of the highest points in the area to survey 
the next section of the river. The scene was 
daunting. Hunt wrote: 'It looked like the 
embodiment of a mad canoeist's nightmare. 
Surely the Creator of the Universe must 
have raked together all the spare, rough 
mountain ranges, gorges and boulders into 
one vast heap, meaning to level them out 
when He had nothing more important on 
hand.' The thought of getting out of the 
area if anything happened weighed on their 
minds. They were aware of stories of pro¬ 
spectors going into the area and never 
being heard of again and that surveyor TS 
Townsend in 1846 had found it impossible 
to proceed along this section of river. 

But they continued on to the next obs¬ 
tacle, the second waterfall. Hunt called these 
the Little River Falls but the Little River (in 
NSW) is now called Byadbo Creek. From 
the top of the falls they saw a drop of about 
ten metres and a difficult rapid. This was 
followed by a series of rock-strewn, narrow 
channels that they would also have to 
portage. The right bank of the river was too 
steep for a portage so it had to be over 


expectedly met a party of surveyors—and a 
bit later a gang blazing a track which was to 
become the Barry Way, a road connecting 
the Monaro and East Gippsland. As usual 
when they met people on the river, they 
enjoyed the hospitality and company of the 
men. 

As they approached the Victorian border 
the weather tested their hardiness. The wind 
and driving rain kept them constantly cold. 
Sometimes they stopped to light a fire to 
thaw out. At other times they dragged the 
canoe along a beach to get their muscles 
working properly. 

They crossed the border and soon reached 
McKillops Bridge. A few years before, a huge 
flood had wrecked the newly constructed 
steel bridge but a new bridge had been 
built when the pair arrived. The twisted re¬ 
mains of the old bridge testified to the power 
of the river in flood. 

A couple of days were spent at the bridge 
as they needed to get more food from Del¬ 
egate and the canoe needed some repairs. 
Once again, the hospitality of the locals was 
generous. 

The next challenge was the Tulloch Ard 
Gorge. They had been warned that it would 
be very difficult, one local bushman de¬ 


scribing it as 'a complicated form of suicide'. 
They had also been warned that it would 
be almost impossible to walk out because 
of the thick scmb. But they were undeterred. 

Getting through the gorge was one of the 
worst days of the trip. There were three 
portages and the slippery conditions made 
them more difficult. Hunt wrote: 'Certainly 
it was rough but not as rough as it had been 
higher up. It was the rain that made it so 


'It looked like the 
embodiment of a 
mad canoeist's 
nightmare .' 


unpleasant; the rain, the cold and the slip¬ 
pery rocks.' However, more confident of their 
skills, they were shooting rapids that earlier 
they would have roped the canoe down. 

Soon they saw cleared paddocks and 
signs of civilisation. Perhaps surprisingly, Hunt 
reported that he began to miss the peace 
and serenity of communing with nature. At 
Orbost they stayed overnight at a local 
hotel before continuing on to Mario the 
next day. News of their progress down the 
river preceded them and the people of 
Mario turned out to greet them. The Baims- 
dale Advertiser reported that the owner of 
the Mario Hotel offered them a week's free 
accommodation. However, the pair de¬ 
clined the offer. 

Their canoe had just made it. There were 
dozens of cracks in the timber and some of 
the planks were almost worn through from 
being dragged over rocks. Hunt considered 
the canoe to be beyond repair, but he had 
it transported back to Goulburn. 

The following year the River Canoe Club 
of NSW made Arthur Hunt and Stanley 
Hanson honorary members of the club. O 

Thank you to Gordon Thompson of the Goulbum His¬ 
torical Society; Peter Hanson, son of Stanley Hanson; and 
Ross Winters of the River Canoe Club of NSW for help 
with research for the article. 
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The living 
Centre 


Above, the Bungle Bungles. Right, boab tree. 
All photos were taken in Western Australia. 


Sandy Scheltema lives in Victoria's 
Wombat Forest where she continues 
to campaign against wood-chipping. 
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Newsole (Thermoplastic Polyurethane) - non slip - true grip 


BUILT FOR MAXIMUM PERFORMANCE 
WATERPROOF LEATHER 
EXTERNAL FULL BELLOWS TONGUE 
ERGONOMICALLY DESIGNED HIGH WRAP SOLE 
MORE COMFORT UNDERFOOT 
ABRASION RESISTANT LINING 
FULL LENGTH CONTOURED AERO FOOTBED 
MOULDED, REINFORCED HEEL COUNTER 
CONSTRUCTED FOR TORSIONAL STABILITY M 


Blundstone Customer Service : 03 6272 3456 
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TASMAP 


E: LIS.Sales@dpiwe.tas.gov.« 


for adventurous bushwalkers 

Explore Tasmania's unique wilderness safely. 
Tasmap National Parks Maps include detailed 
notes describing track conditions, distances, 
times, safety, history, flora, fauna and geology. 

Tasmap also offers a range of series maps 
covering the state at 1:250 000, 1: 100 000 



Food, water. 


KTI mini SAT-ALERT 


The essentials when you take a hike, 
go bush, set sail, take off! 

When you go flying, hiking, boating, skiing or four-wheel 
driving, be really prepared. Insist on packing the new 
KTI mini sat-alert RB3 emergency beacon. Once simply 
s continuously for up to four days, 
is received by the emergency 
manufactured and supported in 
Australia’s first microprocessor- 
controlled, pocket-sized beacon transmitting on both 121.5 
and 243 MHz international distress frequencies simultaneously. The new optional strobe 
light can be seen at night for distances of more than four kilometres. It is buoyant, and 
waterproof to a depth greater than three metres. Unlike other units, the batteries are 
fully replaceable. This is not a throw-away. KTI mini sat-alert is designed to the personal 
EPIRB requirements of AS/NZS 4330:2000 with approvals from the Australian Commun¬ 
ications Authority and approved by CASA to the portable E.L.T. requirements of CAR252A. 


Great Bags 
for the Great 
Outdoors! 

Lowepro make a vast range 
of soft bags for the outdoor 
enthusiast, ranging from 
snoots to backpacks to 
shoulder bags to beltpacks. 
Limited Lifetime Warranty 


DryZone 200 

I This revolutionary new design is the first soft-sided 
I backpack that is completely waterproof! The inner 
I "drypod" is sealed by a water-tight TIZIP zipper, 



Road Runner 
Rolling Backpacks 

^The first and only rolling backpacks with the 
I harness on the opposite side to the wheels, 
b so the rolling frame doesn't dig in 
J^when worn as a backpack, and the 
Hnarness doesn't drag on the ground 
| when wheeling. Two models with 
1 All Weather Cover, quick release 
| tripod mount and loops to attach 
added accessories. The larger 
model includes 
travel cover and 


lowepro 


enquiries 1300 366 499 

to request a free Lowepro brochure visit: 

www.maxwell.com.au 
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Track Notes 



The Walls of Jerusalem 

A Tasmanian paradise of peaks and lakes, by John Chapman 






The Central Plateau of Tasmania is a 

myriad of lakes and shallow valleys. On the 
western edge of the plateau a series of higher 
peaks and deeper valleys are known as the 
Walls of (erusalem because of their long cliff¬ 
lines. The Walls are popular with bushwalkers 
from all parts of the globe as the deeper 
valleys provide welcome shelter from the 
sometimes bleak weather and on fine days 
the cliff-lined peaks provide stunning back¬ 
drops for the many lakes. In addition, the 
Walls contain the largest known stand of 
pencil pines in the State. It is easy to spend 
a few days in the Walls enjoying the many 
peaks and lakes. 

The area was declared a National Park in 
1981 and extended in 1989. There has been 
much track damage in the park and today 
many of the tracks are either hardened or 
boardwalks. Walkers should keep to the 
marked routes and well-used camp-sites to 
prevent further degradation of this beautiful 
area. 

7 'ha, 

M AT A GLANCE 


Grade 

Easy-moderate 

Length 

Two-three days 

Type 

Two-day circuit with 1 

optional side-trips to £ 

mountains and lakes £ 

Region 

Central Plateau, Tasmania 

Nearest town 

Devonport or Deloraine 

Start/finish Walls of Jerusalem track 
near Lake Rowallan 

Map 

Walls of Jerusalem National 

Park 1:25 000 

Best time 

Summer, early autumn 


ing days and wild flowers it is an interesting 
time of year for experienced walkers. On 
some trips you will experience all conditions 
no matter the season. 

Access 

The closest major town is Devonport. Follow 
the B12 south for 33 kilometres through 
Sheffield to Gowrie Park. Continue south¬ 
west towards Cradle Mountain for a further 
7.4 kilometres, then turn left on to the 
C138. Follow this winding road south for 
21 kilometres, then turn right on to the 
C171 towards Lake Rowallan and the Walls 
of Jerusalem. It is also possible to approach 
the C171 from Deloraine by Mole Creek. 

Continue following the main gravel road, 
ignoring side roads, for 22.6 kilometres to 
cross Fish River. Turn left 100 metres past 
the bridge and a further kilometre leads to 
a side road on the right and the car park. In 
recent years a number of cars left here have 
been burgled so don't leave valuables in 
vehicles. 

The walk 


Walls of Jerusalem 


popular with walkers, and part of this history 
has been preserved at Trappers Hut. The 
original hut was built in the 1940s for 
drying skins taken from trapped animals. 
The present building is of a design similar to 
the original and was constructed in 1989-90. 
Some interesting display panels about the 
hut's history are inside. It is only a shelter 
and not suitable for overnight stops. 

From the hut a five-minute climb leads 
south to a track junction. The return walk 
will be along the track on the right. Keep to 
the left heading towards the Walls and 
continue gently climbing on to a high, rocky 
ridge covered with light timber. From here 
there are views of the peaks of the Cradle 
Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park to 
the west. The steeper climbing is over now 
and a delightful walk along a high, rocky 
ridge leads south-east to the tarns of Solo¬ 
mons Jewels. The track has been moved 
further west than shown on existing maps 
and only passes close to the shore of one of 
the tarns. 

A short descent then leads into the open 
valley of Wild Dog Creek. Above and ahead 
is the glacial-carved, U-shaped entrance to 
the Walls called Herods Gate. Cross the 
valley on the boardwalk and climb steeply 
on a timbered track through scrub. There 
are a number of tent platforms and a toilet 
to the right of the track that make a good, 
early overnight stop. 

At the top of the pass at Herods Gate is 
a wonderful view of Lake Salome and the 


Special points 

Fuel-stove-only area. National 
Park pass required 


When to go 

The park is accessible all year round. As for 
all Tasmanian highland walks, you must be 
equipped for wet and cold conditions at 
any time of the year. 

The most popular times are summer and 
early autumn when the weather is at its best 
with many warm days. However, storms still 
sweep through at this time and you must 
expect some poor weather. Winter has short 
daylight hours and brings snow to the peaks. 
In ideal conditions ski-touring is possible al¬ 
though generally the snow cover in the val¬ 
leys is sporadic and soft. Winter is for very 
experienced walkers only. Spring is gener¬ 
ally the windiest season but with lengthen- 


Solomons Throne from Jaffa Vale. 
John Chapman 
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nest compactly 
and the lids act 

storage-bag included. 


Glacier Stainless Steel ™ Cook-sets 


act as fry pans. DiamondBack gripper an 
included The five- and seven-piece sets 
mini-spatula. 


these compact little appliances! They are crafted from 
ruggedyet lightweight aluminium. Simply fill the basket 
with well-ground coffee, add water to valve level and 
screw the unit shut Place it onyour stove at low heat 
and within minutes, the steam pipe delivers a flavourful 
cup of European-style brew. Available in one- and 
four-cup sizes: red. blue, green or polished. 

^ Or if you prefer to brew great 
-uJT Toffee regardless of where you 
are. them™ Lcxan® 

| Perfect for camping 
I backpacking boats, caravans 
I and car camping just add 
I boiling water to coffee 
I grounds, let stand for a minute 
• ortwoandyouwillhavea 
perfect cup of fresh coffee. The GSI lavaPress is 
dishwasher safe and can also be used for preparing 
teal Available in two sizes: 280 ml and 925 ml. 


ROK Straps 


The Boxit Dolphin mobile phone case protects 
your phone from moisture, dust and dirt. 


You can dial and talk without removing your 
phone from the protective case, so even wet 
and dirty hands will not damage your phone. 


Lexan®: Lightweight, but Tough! 


LEXAN® is the toughest thermo-plastic available... with high 
impact strength, dimensional stability and temperature 
performance from 
-55°C to +I30°C. 

It's dishwasher- and 
microwave safe and 
incredibly 

lightweight You can 
make a complete, 
convenient setting 
from our range of 
two bowls, large 
plate and knife, fork, 
spoon and teaspoon. 

And they won't bum your fingers! Colours: cutlery - 
Eggshell or Emerald (above), plates and bowls - Smoke or 
Emerald. Cutlery is available in bulk, or in three- or four- 
piece sets. 


Lexan® Waterproof Utility Boxes 


LEXAN® Waterproof 
Utility Boxes are neariy 
indestuctible. and 
available in three sizes. 
They are clear, soyou 
can see whafs inside, 
and have attachment 
loops to tie them down 
securejy! 


ROK Straps’ range of elastic cargo fasteners are perfect for 
mountain bikes, 4x4s, trailers, caravaning, boating and roof 
racks - anywhere an item needs securing. 

“'ith a range of ‘tailored-length’ straps to choose from, you’ll 
find exactly what you're looking for. 

All straps come complete with double shank-hooks for 
double the strength, no sharp ends, plastic coated and 
non scratch. All hooks are sewn in for added 
security. The tight-knit polyester braiding gives the 
straps extra UV protection and all-weather tolerance. 
And naturally, all of the straps are made with 100% 
materials, so they'll go the distance. 

say farewell to unsightly bungee straps. Say goodbye and 
riddance to hazardous shock-cords. The ROK Straps 
range will altogether change your perception about securing 
cargo. Strong, durable, stylish and safe, these straps will become 
an integral part of your outdoor lifestyle. 
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We provide: 

• Mini-bus transfers from Hobart city and airport, 
to and from all major bushwalking destinations 

• A range of accommodation to suit your needs 

• Bushwalking supplies - from homemade tasty, 
lightweight track food to clothing & equipment 
hire 

Or simply make your walking experience com¬ 
pletely hassle free by taking a guided bushwalk 
(which includes all the above services) with our 
friendly and knowledgeable guides. 

\ Contact us for a free brochure! 

3 1300 882 293 H 

| E twe.bctas@bigpond.com ^ 

’ww.bctas.com.au 


Tasmanian 

Expeditions 

■ Pa 2iEi 

Adventure Tourism 
Award Winner 2001 

Guided active tours . 

that combine stunning mlmk 

scenery and fine food ^55^ 

for an experience to TASMANIA 

remember! 

• 6-day Cycle Tasmania or Heritage 
Cycle 

NEW TRIP 

• 6-day Walls of Jerusalem Circuit 

• 8-day Cradle Mountain Overland 
Track 

• 9-day South Coast Track or 
Franklin River Raft and more... 

Call now for our 

NEW 2003/2004 BROCHURE 


For further information 
call 1300 666 856 
r email us at info@tas-ex.com 
www.tas-ex.com 


surrounding ring of peaks. To reduce dam¬ 
age to the delicate alpine plants, follow the 
timbered track south-east across the open 
valley. The route follows the base of King 
Davids Peak, then across the flat plain for 
1.5 kilometres to a track junction. The side¬ 
track to the left leads 100 metres to the Pool 
of Bethesda. It is suggested not to camp 
here as the site has been degraded from 
overuse. 

From the Pool of Bethesda junction the 
main track climbs south-east for ten minutes 
into a saddle called Damascas Gate. Two 
sidetracks join in the saddle. 

From Damascas Gate, continue by fol¬ 
lowing the timbered track south-east into a 
pine forest. This is the largest known stand 
of pencil pines in Tasmania—many of the 
trees are very large, sheltering a grassy floor. 
Descend gently through this wonderful for¬ 
est to Dixons Kingdom Hut on its eastern 
edge. This is a good overnight stop with plenty 
of gently sloping, grassy tent-sites. The hut is 
low and not an ideal overnight shelter. 
Water should be collected from creeks in 
the valley east of the hut. The spectacular 
and memorable day's walk of ten kilo¬ 
metres should take around four-and-a-half 
to five hours, plus side-trips. 

Side-trips 

The Temple 

From Damascas Gate, the track to the left 
leads to the Temple, and considerable stone¬ 
work has been done to stabilise the track. 
The summit provides a good view of the 
surrounding peaks and many of the lakes. 
Allow about 50 minutes for the return side- 
trip. 

Solomons Throne 
(formerly Halls Buttress) 

The track to the right from Damascas Gate 
climbs towards Solomons Throne. A very 
steep climb zigzags up scree slopes, and 
some amazing stonework has been done to 
create a stepped track. This leads round to 
the south and climbs a short, rocky slot to 
the plateau behind Solomons Throne. 
Follow the rim of the plateau 150 metres 
north to the summit This exposed rocky 
peak has excellent views of the area. The 
return trip should take around 40 to 60 
minutes depending on your fitness—it is a 
steep climb! 

Mt Jerusalem 

From Dixons Kingdom, follow the tim¬ 
bered track north into the open saddle of 
Jaffa Gate. Here the track swings east cross¬ 
ing the saddle, then climbs on to a low plat¬ 
eau. A short descent follows, then a steady 
climb following the ridge leads north-east to 
the rocky summit of Mt Jerusalem. The 
sharp summit has good views, particularly 
of the stark Central Plateau to the east. The 
return walk should take around one-and-a- 
half hours. 

Other side-trips 

There is delightful off-track walking to the 
north of Jaffa Gate. A full day can be spent 


visiting the northern lakes of Lake Sidon, 
Lake Thor and Lake Tyre. The valleys are 
generally open and provide easy walking 
with the ridges covered in low, scrubby for¬ 
est. To prevent tracks forming, no particular 
route will be provided and you should fan 
out in the area. Do not plan on returning by 
Ephraims Gate as there is unpleasantly thick 
scrub lurking in the valley north-east of the 
Gate. 

Day two 

From Dixons Kingdom, follow pads south¬ 
east into the open valley of Jaffa Vale. There 
isn't a marked track but the pads soon be¬ 
come better defined as they swing right and 
follow a wide, grassy lead south. Continue 
gently descending south across the open 
valley for one kilometre to the top edge of 
a pine forest. Here the track divides several 
times. Keep to the left each time, to descend 
through a small patch of forest, then cross a 
creek. An open walk then heads south 
along a well-defined track passing along the 
eastern edge of the forest. 

At the southern edge of the forest, leave 
the track and walk west across the grass. 
Continue across thick snow grass west, then 
south-west round the edge of the open 
plain to the shore of Lake Ball, about one 
hour from Dixons Kingdom. A track marker 
on a stake indicates the start of a well- 
marked track along the northern shore of 
Lake Ball. 

Follow this track south-west for 20 min¬ 
utes over a rocky ridge to descend to a hut 
ruin above the lake shore. The hut does not 
provide shelter and there are some camp¬ 
sites nearby in the forest. 

From the hut, continue following the well- 
defined track west. This passes through tall 
scrub and climbs over some rocky ridges with 
good views of Lake Ball, then descends to 
the open plain at the western end of Lake 
Ball, one hour from the hut ruin. 

Cross the northern side of the plain and 
head north-west into a timbered saddle. A 
steep, rocky descent then leads down to the 
open plain at the northern end of Lake 
Adelaide. 

Turn right and follow the well-defined 
track north-west then north for three kilo¬ 
metres to the small lake east of Stretcher 
Lake. The track continues north into scrubby 
heathland as it passes west of Lake Leone. 
North of Lake Leone the track braids several 
times as it approaches the main Walls of 
Jerusalem track—generally keep to the right 
and away from the boggy gully. Climb 
briefly to the track junction, two hours from 
Lake Adelaide. 

Turn left and descend for five minutes to 
Trappers Hut. From the hut the last hour is 
a reverse of the first morning, following the 
main track back to the car park. The 13 
kilometre day takes about six or seven hours' 
walking and is another particularly memor¬ 
able day. O 

Bushwalking writer John Chapman has been contribut¬ 
ing to Wild since issue one. His favourite place is still 
Tasmania although he regularly visits all other Australian 
States. 
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GET 
FITTED! 


_ajays 

SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 

115 Canterbury Road, 
Heathmont, Vic 3135. 
Phone (03) 9720 4647. 

Fax (03) 9720 2538. 


Boot Fitting is an art. The human Foot varies in size and shape so much, 
choosing boots is best leFt in the hands oF experts. At Ajays in 
Heathmont and Eastern Mountain Centre in Hawthorn, your Feet are 
measured and visually assessed. Then our experienced staFFrecommend 
the most suitable brands and styles For your needs. With our 
independent advice and an extensive selection oF walking boots From 
around the world, you can't put a Foot wrong. We guarantee it! 


EMC 


Alpine Guides (Aoraki) Ltd 

PO Box 20, Mount Cook 
New Zealand 
Ph +64 3 4351834 
Fax + 64 3 4351898 
mtcook@alpineguides.co. 


For a brochure, or this year's 
full program info, contact us or 
check out the website. 
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Coes anywhere 

Carries any load and goes everywhere you want it 
to. Deuter’s "Futura" series of backpacks with the 
Aircomfort suspended back system delivers super¬ 
ior ventilation. Features an integrated rain cover. 

Light. Attractive. Comfortable. 


X 




Feathery Airflow 

Light, airy - and good looking. Deuter’s "AC Lite” 

RANGE OF DAYPACKS IS MADE FROM DURABLE LIGHT¬ 
WEIGHT FABRICS WHICH WON’T WEIGH YOU DOWN. 

With Deuter Aircomfort ventilation system. 

Light. Attractive. Comfortable. 




Rugged tradition 

The classic amongst Rucksacks. Perfect load dis¬ 
tribution AND TOUGH FABRICATION TOGETHER WITH THE 
Aircontact back system. Deuter’s Aircontact packs 
TAKE LARGE LOADS BUT DON'T MAKE YOU SWEAT. WITH 
PROVISION FOR HYDRATION BLADDER. 
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Velo-Vita Pty Ltd - 02 9695 7744 - service@velovita.com.au - www.velovita.com.au 


















Gear Survey 


Rucksacks for bushwalking 

Jim Graham shoulders the load 



Wild Gear Surveys: 
What they are and 
what they're not 

The purpose of Wild Gear Surveys is to 
assist readers in purchasing specialist out¬ 
doors equipment of the quality and with 
the features most appropriate for their 
needs; and to save them time and money 
in the process. 

The cost of 'objective' and meaningful test¬ 
ing is beyond the means not only of Wild, 
but of the Australian outdoors industry in 
general and we are not aware of such test¬ 
ing being regularly carried out by an out¬ 
doors magazine anywhere in the world. 
Similarly, given the number of products in¬ 
volved, field testing is beyond the means of 
Australia's outdoors industry. Wild Gear Sur¬ 
veys summarise information, collate and pre¬ 
sent it in a convenient and readily compara¬ 
ble form, with guidelines and advice to assist 
in the process of wise equipment selection. 

Surveyors are selected for their know¬ 
ledge of the subject and their impartiality. 
Surveys are checked and verified by an in¬ 
dependent referee, and reviewed by Wild s 
editorial staff. Surveys are based on the 
items' availability and specifications at the 
time of the relevant issue's production; ranges 
and specifications may change later. Before 
publication each manufacturer/distributor is 
sent a summary of the surveyors findings 
regarding the specifications of their prod¬ 
ucts for verification. 

Some aspects of surveys, such as the as¬ 
sessment of value and features-and espe¬ 
cially the inclusion/exclusion of certain 
products—entail a degree of subjective 
judgement on the part of the surveyor, the 
referee and Wild, space being a key consid¬ 
eration. 

Value' is based primarily upon price rel¬ 
ative to features and quality. A product with 
more elaborate or specialised features may 
be rated more highly by someone whose 
main concern is not price. 

An important criterion for inclusion is 
'wide availability'. To qualify, a product must 
usually be stocked by a number of special¬ 
ist outdoors shops in the central business 
districts of the major Australian cities. With 
the recent proliferation of brands and mod¬ 
els, and the constant ebb and flow of their 
availability, 'wide availability' is becoming an 
increasingly difficult concept to pin down. 

Despite these efforts to achieve accuracy, 
impartiality, comprehensiveness and useful¬ 
ness, no survey is perfect. Apart from the 
obvious human elements that may affect 
assessment, the quality, materials and spec¬ 
ifications of any product may vary markedly 
from batch to batch and even from sample 
to sample. It is ultimately the responsibility 
of readers to determine what is best for 
their particular circumstances and for the 
use they have in mind for gear reviewed. 


This survey considers rucksacks suit- 

able for use on walks of two or more days. 
It is intended to provide an idea of the 
range and types of packs currently available. 

Best suited for 

The scope of this survey begins with two- 
day or weekend bushwalks (W) then moves 
up to multiday bushwalks of three to five 
days (E) and longer than five days (E+). The 


recommendations provided should be used 
as a guide for walkers with typical gear re¬ 
quirements. Lightweight enthusiasts may be 
able to downsize their pack selections. The 
governing principle in pack selection should 
be to purchase a model with sufficient capa¬ 
city to contain all your gear, food and water 
requirements for the longest trip you are 
likely to undertake. On shorter trips compres¬ 
sion-straps can be cinched up to reduce the 
pack's internal and external dimensions. 
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www.jagged-globe.co.uk 


Contact Jagged Globe for your 
FREE 48-page colour brochure 


JAGGED GLOBE 

The Mountaineering Specialists 

• High alpine expeditions 

• Mountaineering 

• Private expedition 
support 

• New Zealand climbs and 
mountaineering courses 

Over 30 high alpine expeditions worldwide, 
from Kilimanjaro to Everest. 8,000 m peaks and 
Trekking Peaks, including all Seven Summits. 


Jagged Globe Australia 
PO Box 133, Hampton,Victoria 3188 
Tel: (03) 9598 2922 Fax: (03) 9598 5922 

Email: gsports@ocean.com.au 


YOUR ONE STOP MAP SHOPS 



Volume 

The volume figures are provided by manu¬ 
facturers or importers and are unverified 
for this survey. In comparing the various 
models in the table it was interesting to 
note the amount of usable space in packs 
designated to hold identical volumes. Quoted 
sizes should only be used to prepare a short 
list from which a more informed decision 
can be made. The final choice should be 
governed by how well the actual volumes 
allow for the distribution of your typical kit. 
As a guide, walkers restricting the use of 
their pack to two-day walks only should be 
short-listing models with a capacity of around 
60 litres. Walkers who may venture up to 
multiday journeys of less than five days may 
need to add a farther 10-15 litres to these 
figures. If expeditions of five days or more 
are on the cards, models with a capacity of 
80 litres and above should be targeted. This 
also depends on the season—for winter 
walking you need bulkier clothing and sleep¬ 
ing-bag, while in summer lightweight pack¬ 
ing is possible. 

Weight 

Most packs in the survey ranged between 
two and three kilograms, with some of the 
larger-capacity, fully-featured models edging 
above the three kilogram mark. Weights are 
provided by the manufacturer or distributor. 
The slight variations in weight for packs of 
similar internal volumes should not be a major 
consideration in reaching a final decision. 
Too many times I have seen walkers com¬ 
promise pack volume for considerations of 
weight. When time comes for the walk they 
end up with bulky gear strapped to the out¬ 
side of the pack. It often comes back dam¬ 
aged. 

Back lengths available 

All the packs included in this survey have 
harnesses that allow adjustment for vari¬ 
ations in back length. However, these adjust¬ 
ments can only provide for relatively small 
back-length differences. To cater for the range 
of back lengths within our population, manu¬ 
facturers make packs, and harnesses, of 
different lengths. In most cases specialist 
outdoors retailers have expert staff who can 
measure your back length to determine the 
most suitable pack and harness length. It is 
worth noting that the volume of a model 
may vary according to the length required. 
For one model in particular, four back lengths 
are specified, providing three different total 
volumes. 

Main material 

For simplicity, pack fabrics have been desig¬ 
nated as either synthetic or canvas. In fact the 
canvas packs in this survey also use syn¬ 
thetic materials in specific high-wear areas 
such as the base. There is a range of dif¬ 
ferent synthetic fibres on the market with 
each having its own trade name and extra¬ 
vagant claims. All synthetic fibres require a 


waterproof layer to be bonded to the inner 
surface of the fabric to prevent water pen¬ 
etration. Unfortunately, these layers break 
down over time and delaminate allowing 
water to penetrate the pack fabric. The water¬ 
proofness of canvas is to some extent de¬ 
rived from the capacity of its threads to swell 
when wet and thus fill any 'gaps'. Many 
Australasian manufacturers prefer canvas 
because of its durable waterproof qualities. 
Traditionally the trade-off has been extra 
weight, especially when wet However, mod¬ 
em canvas now blends together cotton and 
polyester, impregnated with extra water¬ 
proofing agents, to achieve a lower finished 


Buy right 

• Sizing rule: You can make a large pack 
smaller but you can't make a small 
pack larger. Consider your require¬ 
ments carefully. Experienced walkers 
know their kit and should already have 
an idea of their volume requirements. 
Beginners should consult specialist 
outdoors retailers to determine their 
other equipment needs and then try 
that equipment in a pack. 

• Fill the pack: Try your tent, sleeping- 
bag and sleeping-mat in a typical 
pack. Consider the amount of room 
left and decide whether or not there is 
enough space for water, clothing, first 
aid and food for the type of trips you 
are likely to take. Consider also the 
volume of pockets for carrying addi¬ 
tional items such as wet-weather gear, 
maps, compass, torch... 

• Short list: Once your volume needs 
have been determined make a short 
list of the packs that meet your other 
criteria. 

• Fitting: Have a specialist outdoors 
retailer assess your back length and fit 
a weighted pack to your back. Check 
the harness for fit, weight distribution, 
pressure points and comfort. Use a 
mirror to check your posture. You 
should be able to stand almost up¬ 
right 


weight with the same strength properties. In 
most cases the finished canvas incorporates 
a Ripstop pattern for even greater strength 
and durability. Canvas is generally less 
abrasion resistant than synthetic materials, 
which is worth considering for use in rocky 
environments. 

Internal compartments 

A trade-off exists between the number of 
internal compartments and performance on 
two important criteria: durability and water 
resistance. Dual-compartment packs generally 
allow greater access to your gear by intro¬ 
ducing an additional zippered access point. 
However, this depends on the design of the 
entry zip and shape of the compartment—it 
can be almost impossible to get gear out of 
the bottom compartment of a full pack. Un¬ 
fortunately, this zip provides another water- 
entry point and another zipper and flap that 
can eventually tear or break. 
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Harness 

One of the most important considerations 
when purchasing a pack is how comfortably 
the harness can distribute load to the body. 
Any excess loading to the shoulders or hips, 
or pressure points caused by ill-fitting straps, 
will result in extreme discomfort and pre¬ 
mature fatigue during a bushwalk. Improperly 
loaded muscles will go into spasm, leading 
to aches, functional posture problems, re¬ 
duced flexibility and excessive loading to 
specific regions of the spine. The ratings 
applied to the harnesses reflect how well 
each is able to distribute load to key weight¬ 
bearing surfaces. Higher ratings are given to 
designs with shoulder-straps that contour 
evenly and without bunching when applied 
to curved surfaces, and waist-belts with 
stiffened sides to prevent sagging under load. 
The shape and function of the lumbar pad 
was a key consideration as was the ease of 
adjusting the harness to provide proper fit. 
Women's harnesses generally conform better 
to the female anatomy, making load distrib¬ 
ution more effective. They usually have 
different cuts and lengths of hip-belts, and 
different shoulder-strap positions, as well as 
different harness back-lengths. These are 
key criteria that can be used by any well- 
informed person in the selection process. 
Comfort of the harness is a more subjective 
assessment based on how well a harness 
can match an individual's body shape and 
size. Having a pack properly fitted by experi¬ 
enced personnel is imperative to long-term 
satisfaction and I cannot stress that too 
highly. 


Durability 

Packs that incorporate highly durable fabrics, 
or multiple fabric layers, in high-wear areas 
are rated more highly on this criterion. The 
laminates or coatings used for water resist¬ 
ance on nylon and polyester pack fabrics were 
examined and compared with the known 
durability of the hydrophilic properties of 
canvas. The quality of stitching, reinforce¬ 
ment points and zips are also reflected in 
the durability rating. 

Water resistance 

Simplicity of design is often best when it 
comes to water resistance. The more seams, 
flaps and zips, the more potential sites for 
water entry. Most of the packs in the table 
are top-access designs with draw-cord throats 
and either one or two large compartments. 
Single-compartment packs don't require the 
lower zip and hence benefit from one less 
potential water-entry point From experience, 
canvas continues to resist water entry better 
and longer than alternate fabrics and I pre¬ 
fer it as the main material in bushwalking 
packs. It is interesting to note that two Aus¬ 
tralian manufacturers have taken unique 
approaches to further enhance water resist¬ 
ance. One uses canvas as a binding material 
on all internal seams and the other, Pitch 
Black, uses a waterproof fabric as the main 
material. However, no pack is completely 
water impermeable, with the exception of 
the Pitch Black waterproof, roll-top bag series. 
It is advisable always to use a pack liner if 
going into very wet regions. 


Value 

The value rating is a subjective assessment 
of how well the pack can be expected to 
perform on typical bushwalks, balanced by 
its recommended retail price. Through my 
role as an outdoor educator and my involve¬ 
ment with two Duke of Edinburgh Award 
Registered Operating Groups 1 have been 
fortunate to have field tested sample prod¬ 
ucts from six of the manufacturers repres¬ 
ented in this survey. I believe this experience 
has increased my ability to select products 
that represent the best value for my em¬ 
ployer's money. Equipment from local com¬ 
panies based in Australia and New Zealand 
has been consistently excellent. 

Approximate price 

The prices indicated in this survey are 
recommended retail prices provided by 
distributors. In all cases these were verified 
by ticket prices in retail outlets. 


Other brands available 


Brand 

Distributor 

Contact 

Arc'teryx 

Outdoor 

Agencies 

(02) 9438 2266 

Lowe 

Intertrek 

(02) 9697 3415 

Oz Trail 

LE Whittaker 
& Sons 

(07) 3279 1800 

Salewa 

Intertrek 

(02) 9697 3415 

Vango 

Ansco 

(03) 9471 1500 


Bushwalking packs for outdoor education 


One might be excused for thinking that the 
principles for choosing a bushwalking pack 
for personal use apply equally for in¬ 
stitutional use. 'Why bother giving advice 
specific to institutions?' you may ask. 'The 
same fundamentals of harness fit, durability, 
water-resistance and value for money apply 
in outdoor educational settings as well, right?' 
Right you are! However, while individuals 
may be prepared to forgo a little durability 
to gain some extra features, the outdoor 
educator must maximise durability. After 
all, how often do most recreational walkers 
use their gear anyway? By contrast, institu¬ 
tional equipment is constantly being used, 
and abused, in the field. Constant repair jobs 
on those extra zip entries and pockets are 
extra stresses that no educator wants. By 
deleting some of the extra features, pack 
weight and cost can also be reduced. 

Fortunately, a handful of companies have 
recognised the specific needs of outdoor edu¬ 
cation institutions and have designed and 
manufactured suitable products. These pro¬ 
ducts often resemble the mainstream, fully- 
featured models but have had many of the 
luxury extras removed. The side pockets, zip- 
pered entry points and tool-attachment points 
are commonly the first to go. What we have 
left is usually a single-compartment, top-load¬ 


ing, synthetic-reinforced canvas pack with a 
basic frame and harness and perhaps a single 
external pocket. Your basic no-frills rucksack! 

For those who take teenagers, or adults, 
into the great outdoors for educational or 
recreational pursuits I have put together 
some information that might be useful in 
the selection of suitable rucksacks. Following 
these simple guidelines I have short-listed 
some of the leading institutional packs avail¬ 
able at present. 

Style 

Travel- and hybrid packs tend to have too 
many bells and whistles to make them 
suitable for institutional use. They also have 
a more rotund shape with removable access¬ 
ories that protrude and shift the centre of 
gravity further away from the back. Simple 
bushwalking packs with compression-straps 
draw the load, and therefore the centre of 
gravity, closer to the back. In doing so they 
enhance stability and decrease drag on the 
shoulders. 

Capacity 

For most educational purposes suitable packs 
would enable participants to complete a 


walk of up to five days. Duke of Edinburgh 
Award candidates, for instance, must com¬ 
plete expeditions of between two and four 
days depending on the award level on which 
they are working. Packs for two-day (W) or 
extended (E) bushwalks provide usable vol¬ 
umes of around 60-80 litres and are suit¬ 
able in situations where equipment is shared 
between group members. Care should be 
taken for younger teenagers using large- 
capacity packs. They tend to feel obliged to 
fill the pack. Compression straps are very 
handy in these situations. 

Harness 

A good harness is an essential item. Here, 
compromises should be minimised. The har¬ 
ness on an institutional pack should closely 
replicate those offered on other quality bush¬ 
walking packs. Avoid packs with shoulder- 
straps that don't contour well to weight-bear¬ 
ing surfaces, and waist-belts that deform 
under loading. Alloy frame stays should be 
present to transfer loads to the hip region. 
The harness also needs to allow for back- 
length adjustments. The adjustment mechan¬ 
ism should be simple and quick to operate 
but be strong and hold each setting without 
slipping. 
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NEW Revolutionary 
Tatonka XI 
Load Carrying System. 


Ergonomic 
Airmesh sculptured 
shoulder strops and 
multi-layer hip belt 


PE reinforcement plate 
for supreme comfort. 


hack support padding 
for perfect fit on back. 


Non slip lumbar 
pad support 


Tatonka Katanga 
with XI-System. 
50,60,70 & 80 
litre capacity. 
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Rucksacks for outdoor education 



Materials 

Canvas is the material of choice for its dur¬ 
ability and water resistance. On high-wear 
areas, such as the base, it needs to be re¬ 
inforced with an overlay of abrasion-resistant, 
synthetic material. However, canvas packs 
are usually more expensive than fully syn¬ 
thetic packs of the same size and features 
and their price may be beyond the budget. 
Whatever material is given the nod, it 
should have a Ripstop pattern (with the 
exception of Cordura textured nylon) and 


be joined by quality stitching. Webbing should 
be non-slip and bar-tacked to attachment 
points. Buckles need to be solidly con¬ 
structed and suitable for smaller fingers if 
school-age children are to use them. Zips 
should be minimised and, if they are to be 
used, must be top-quality sliders. 

Compartments 

Ideally, institutional packs should just have 
a single compartment for the main items, 
and a single expanding pocket for wet- 


weather clothing. Such simplicity reduces 
the chances of dividers, zips and pockets 
breaking or tearing in the field. Single¬ 
compartment packs are also easier when it 
comes to teaching the correct method of 
distributing the weight of bulky items. O 

Amongst scores of unforgettable moments in the 
outdoors, Jim Graham counts his time near the lip of the 
Crucible, an alpine lake in New Zealand's Mt Aspiring 
National Park, as the pick of his highlights. Waist-deep 
snow, massive mountains, avalanches...what more could 

This survey was refereed by Greg Caire. 
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OUTDOOR 

RECREATION 



In Pa' 

Tropical North Queensland 
TAFE, Cairns, is offering 

Certificate II & IV in 
Outdoor Recreation 

Enjoy the adventurous Tropical North 
Queensland lifestyle while studying in 
one of the world's most beautiful 
natural environments. 

SPECIALISATIONS INCLUDE: 


* Sea Kayaking 


• White Water Kayaking/ 
Canoeing 


•Rockclimbing/Abseiling 


• River Rescue 


*Bushwalking/Expeditioning 


* Advanced Navigation 


• Wilderness First Aid 


«Guiding Techniques 


Nationally Recognised Outdoor 
Recreation Training Package 
(SRO03) Austudy approved. 

Most outdoor gear supplied. 

SKILLS RECOGNITION 

Your existing skills can be 
credited towards formal 
qualifications. 

COURSES START 

FEBRUARY 8 JULY EACH YEAR 
For an Information Package 

Phone: 07 4042 2408 

Email: outdoor.recreation@det.qld.gov.au 
wwwadventurepro.com.au/tnqtoutdoorrecreation 


TAFE 



Clouds start brewing, blackening, 
a chill rolls through, an ominous 
warning of what’s ahead — then 
the heavens open up. 


You can be comfortable and 
totally dry. Hydronaute™ 
waterproof breathable fabric 
by Mont Adventure Equipment 
outperforms the rest. 

Tested to extremes, and now 
used exclusively throughout the 
Mont shellwear range. 

You can rely on Hydronaute™. 



See our comprehensive 
range of products online 

www.mont.com.au 




Mont Adventure Equipment The Australian company with over 20 years of manufacturing excellence 
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The only outdoor gear for 
REAL outdoor people! 


Available from: ACT Belconnen Camping World, 02 6253 2699; Jurkiewicz Adventure Store, 02 6280 8888. 
NSW Bushcraft Equipment, 02 4229 6748; Eastwood Camping Centre, 02 9858 3833; 

Mountain Equipment City, 02 9264 5888; Mountain Equipment Chatswood, 02 9419 6955; 

Mountain Equipment Hornsby, 02 9477 5467. NT Adventure Equipment, 08 8941 0019. 

QLD K2 Basecamp, 07 3854 1340; Adventure Equipment Townsville, 07 4775 6116; 

Adventure Equipment Cairns, 07 4031 2669; Torre Mountaincraft, 07 3870 2699. 

TAS Jolly Swagman’s Camping World, 03 6234 3999. VIC Bogong Equipment, 03 9600 0599; 
Mountain Equipment Melbourne, 03 9671 4554; Outsports Frankston, 03 9783 2079; 

Outsports Moorabbin, 03 9532 5337; The Wilderness Shop, 03 9898 3742. 

WA MainPpak Hnttleslne n8 9385 9552: MainPeak Perth. 08 9322 9044. MainPeak Subiaco. 08 9388 9072. 






The Apex. A pre-emptive response ta hydrophobia, 
in lightweight EORE-TEX ® XCR m for super breathability 
and maximum heavy water repulsion. 


Engineered for men and women. 

Look for The Apex at outdoor adventure stares with 
experience in being up ta their ears in precipitation. 



zone 


ENGINEERED FOR EXTREMES 

FAIRYDOWN ADVENTURE 


BoilerHouse 2942 


www.zonenz.com 








Gear Survey 


Synthetic sleeping-bags 

Save a duck, by Scott Edwards 


Wild Gear Surveys: What they 
are and what they're not 

(See box on page 55) 


If you visited an outdoors shop a few 

years ago, sales staff would have waxed lyr¬ 
ical about how down bags are warmer for 
weight, more compressible and have double 
the life span of their synthetic cousins. You 
may even have wondered why they bothered 
to stock any synthetics at all. Advances in 
fabrics and insulation fills have significantly 
reduced many of the performance differ¬ 
ences. In fact, there is very little difference 
between down and synthetic bags in the 
ultra-light categories. In some cases, synthetics 
can be lighter as the insulation is held to¬ 
gether in a mat as opposed to the looseness 
of down plumules. 


What's inside 

Synthetic fills are like thin ceiling batts or 
blankets; the weave of the fibres and in 
some cases the fibres themselves trap the 
air. Similar to any insulation system, trap¬ 
ped air is the key to protecting yourself 
from the cold. To increase loft and 
warmth, many fills are constructed of 
crimped, curled or even hollowed fibres. 
Many different insulation fills are being pro¬ 
duced, Dupont being one of the better- 
known manufacturers. Some fills are de¬ 
signed for the loft required in thin, light 
bags, other fills perform better in thicker 
bags. Reflective materials such as Reflecta- 
therm and Thermaspace also increase the 
insulation value of a bag. It's best to 
consult Web sites, catalogues and sales 
staff for more complex, technical details. 


The lower price tags are an obvious attrac¬ 
tion but it's the ability to stay relatively warm 
when wet that enables synthetics to out¬ 
perform down. Add water to a down bag 
and the result is a cold, sodden mess that 
can take days to dry. Synthetic fibres absorb 
very little water and their woven structure 
allows the bag to maintain some loft to keep 
you warm while camped in a pond. Sleeping- 
bags can also become quite a haven for 
microflora and microfauna; subtle aromas 
indicate their presence. Synthetic bags are 
very easy to wash and fast to dry, an ad¬ 
vantage to both travellers and walkers look¬ 
ing for a more acceptable standard of hygiene. 

Another consideration might be the low 
allergenic nature of synthetics; down can 
trigger skin rashes or respiratory problems 
in very sensitive people. Environmentally, 



She's cold and wet and, no doubt, dreaming of a warm, dry sleeping-bag. 
lain Groves 


it's a complex question whether petro¬ 
chemical-derived synthetic fills are more be¬ 
nign than down farming. Your love of ducks 
might also be the deciding factor. 

Best suited for 

Metabolism, body size and preferred sleep¬ 
ing temperature can vary markedly amongst 
individuals. One person's bushwalking bag 
can be a sweaty sauna to another, so an 
understanding of your sleep temperature 
comfort zone is essential before selecting a 
bag. Manufacturers' seasonal, temperature 
or usage ratings should be considered as a 
rough guide only; there is no real industry 
standard for classifying sleeping-bag warmth. 
The seasonal ratings given here are fairly 
simplistic. A two-season bag is suitable for 
summer use, hostel travelling or ultra-light 
walking. Three-season bags are multipurpose, 


suitable for many bushwalkers and for sum¬ 
mer, autumn and spring. Winter usage above 
and below the snowline is the domain of a 
bulkier four-season bag. Extended use above 
the snowline may require a thicker, more in¬ 
sulated bag, sometimes called a four-season 
plus or 'snow' bag. 

Shape 

The most versatile shapes are the rect¬ 
angular or tapered rectangular bags. They are 
roomy and can be unzipped into a blanket 
to allow comfortable sleeping across a wide 
range of temperatures. You can also join 
them together if you are lucky enough to 
have a compliant partner. The sarcophagus 
style mummy-bags are much more conform¬ 
ing to body shape and warmer for weight. 
The down side is that they are much more 
restrictive and less adaptable to warmer 
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Buy right 

• Comfort is the key to a good night's 
sleep. Get inside the bag, see whether 
it’s restrictive around the shoulders, 
head or feet. Is it suffocating or claus¬ 
trophobic to zip up the bag and pull in 
all the draw-cords? Some bags come 
in extra wide, extra long or women's 
fit to accommodate a range of body 

• Know your body. Are you a cold or a 
hot sleeper? It's a hard question for 
some; think about what you sleep in 
at home. Consider a warmer, thicker 
bag or even go up a season rating if 
you feel the chill. 

• Look at the features. Draught-tube- 
covered zippers, neck collars and con¬ 
toured hoods can add significantly to 
warmth. 

• Get a silk inner sheet. It will add a little 
more warmth, reduce the need to 
wash the bag as frequently and pro¬ 
vide a sleeping solution for hot nights. 
Warmth can also be added through 
the use of clothing (thermals and 
fleece) or bivvy-bags. Sometimes just 
a beanie and socks will increase your 
comfort level. 

• Use a good-quality sleeping-mat to 
insulate you from the ground and to 
protect the bag. 

• Is the bag easily compressible to get 
back into the stuff sack? It may be 
worth investing in a good compression 
sack if the supplied one is inadequate 
or non-existent. 


weather since most don't open up like the 
rectangular styles. 


The warmer you want a bag to be, the 
more fill it must contain and therefore the 
heavier it must be. The weights shown are 
provided by the manufacturer and are 'ready 
to go', including stuff sacks. Weights can 
vary due to manufacturing tolerances and 
mid-season changes in materials so check 
with scales if gram saving is your priority. 



This refers to the brand type and weight of 
the fill in grams a square metre (gsm). In 
general, the higher the gsm, the warmer 
and bulkier the bag will be. Higher quality 
fills are warmer, more compressible and 
durable during the life of the bag. 


In the early days of synthetic bags, it was 
easy to write them off as just doonas with a 
zip. However, today the story is much 
different. Stitch lines, where the insulation 
layer is sewn to the outer or inner shell 
fabric, tend to create cold spots. In the end¬ 
less search for lighter and warmer bags, 
construction methods have become a little 
more cunning. Profiling or loose lining means 
that one side of the fill layer is not sewn to 
the outer fabric (though usually sewn to the 
inner). It's commonly used in lightweight 
two-three season bags. Offset quilting is 


where two layers of insulation are used, one 
sewn to the outer fabric, the other sewn to 
the inner. Shingle construction is a bit like 
slant-wall construction in a down bag and 
often used in four-season bags. Layers of fill 
are overlapped like shingles on a roof and 
are very effective at reducing cold spots. 

Compressed size 

Some synthetics bags are quite bulky so a 
good compression sack is a necessity. Look 
for one with an extendable throat; it makes 
packing so much easier. Compression dimen¬ 
sions are provided by the manufacturer and 
are a guide only; considerable squashing or 
punching the bag during packing may im¬ 
prove the figures or lead to exasperation. 

Surveyor's choice 

You usually get what you pay for. The more 
expensive bags often use more advanced 
materials and higher production standards. 
If your outdoors needs are less stringent and 
the budget smaller, many of the cheaper 
bags will certainly get you by. The most 
important quality in a bag is whether it's 
comfortable to sleep in so try them on in 
the shop. The bullet ratings have been calcu¬ 
lated by looking at factors such a quality of 
materials, price, bulkiness and suitability for 
the average weekend bushwalker. O 

Scott Edwards often muses on the paradox of procuring 
lightweight camping equipment so he can carry the 
heaviest Telemark gear into the snow. At present he works 
in the Victorian Alps on bushfire recovery and regeneration. 

This survey was refereed by Jim Graham. 


Total weight 


Internal construction 
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Join the climbing 
professionals for / J 

superbly run expeditions 
and treks to the Himalaya, 1 
South America, Antarctica and 
the Seven Summits and our 
climbing school in New Zealand^, 


Expand your 
horizons... 

...recreationally and professionally, 
with innovative instruction courses, 
remote sea kayak eco trekking and 
corporate development programs. 

• Instruction courses to suit everyone, 
from beginners to sea kayak instructors 

• Sea kayak eco touring, from a day 
to multiday expeditions 

• Adventure based development and 
learning programs 

Professional attitude, comprehensive risk 
management and safety protocols. 
Australian Canoe Inc National Training 
Provider. Fully qualified sea guides and 
sea instructors. 

Licensed operator with Parks Victoria. 

Full public liability insurance cover. 

Meridian Kayak 
Adventures 
1300 656 433 

www.meridiankayak.com.au 
email: meridian@ocean.com.au 
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is the perfect low-cost device for navigational 
novices. Featuring a 250-waypoint storage capacity with graphic 
identification to mark campsites parking spots and specific locations. • 


The Geho 201 This powerful device has the basic functions of the Geko 
101 with an added user-configurable crip computer with auto recording of electronic 
breadcrumb trails'. The Oeko 201 is also packed with several Garmin-proprietary 
games that transform the great outdoors into a virtual board game. 


compact GPS Navigator 


The Geho series follows in the footsteps of Garmin's 
successful eTrex product range. These colourful Gehos are 
compact, waterproof and have a user-friendly interface 
with features such as one-touch waypoint marhing'. 

They are slim and light, feature front-button functionality 
\ and operate on just two AAA batteries. 


Exclusively distributed throughout Australasia by: w w.-ju&j&I-ju 

1 MELBOURNE: (03) 9590 9333 SYDNEY: (02) 9844 6666 
BRISBANE: (07) 3278 6444 ADELAIDE: (08) 8234 2633 
PERTH: (08) 9455 5744 AUCKLAND: (09) 274 0955 
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With a Therm-a-Rest Self Inflating Mattress you’ll sleep warmer, as the 
insulating foam design prevents body heat loss, unlike a conventional 
air mattress. The Therm-a-Rest is also more convenient, just open the 
valve and leave it for a few minutes and it inflates - no need to huff and 
puff! The Therm-a-Rest is made in the USA and built to last, from the 
best materials, and has a lifetime warranty, as you’d expect from the 
originator of the Self Inflating Mattress! 


LUXURY SERIES 


Extra thick for the ultimate in comfort Models: LE, LE 3/4, 
LE Camp Rest, 

Use: 4WD and luxury camping, also an ideal ^ MegaRest 
. . , , 3 . . . .f . , , & LE Tandem 

guest bed for unexpected visitors at home! 



[ANCE SERIES 


The world’s lightest & most compact 


Models: 
CampLite™, 

Use: Any sport where space and weight are uitraLtte™”aL std 


critical 


and 3/4 lengths) 



CLASSIC SERIES 


Best blend of comfort, durability & warmth Models: 

MegaRest™, 

Use: Camping, backpacking, paddling and 9 am P Ras *®’ 
winter sports. Standard & 



Standard™ 3/4 


DISCOVERY SERIES 

Top: Low slip 

Polyester 

Great entry-level value 

Use: Occasional camping & backpacking. 

Models: 
BaseCamp™, 
Explorer™ & 
Explorer™ 3/4 

Open Cell FoartT^^^ \ 

Taffeta Nylon 


Available from all good camping and outdoors stores 


Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. 
Ph: 02 9966 9800 Fax: 02 9966 9811 
email: thermarest@spelean.com.au 
www.thermarest.com 








Equipment 





Pure Fabrication 

W L Gore & Associates is releasing a 
new range of fabrics this winter. The 
WindStopper Soft Shell is claimed to be 
a single layer that is totally windproof, 
highly breathable and durably water 
resistant, and can be used in individual 
items of clothing that combine insulating 
and shell layers for a wide range of ac¬ 
tivities and conditions. 

Ultra Lite Gore-Tex is a softer version 
of the well-known Padite fabric, and is 
designed for lightweight adventure travel. 
It is easier on the skin than most chin- 
chafing jacket fabrics and may become a 
favoured wiping spot for that runny nose! 
Phone 1800 226 703. 


GoLite Trek rucksack. 


of the GoLite range, so now you can 
do it Ray's way! According to Go- 
Lite's figures, a 70-litre pack weighs 
1100 grams and a three/four season 
sleeping-bag weighs less than 800 
grams. GoLite is distributed in Aus¬ 
tralia by Sea to Summit, phone 
1800 787 677. 


Heroes and hardware 


Do it Ray's 
way! 


The zone of fairies 

Fairydown has released Zone, a new 
range of clothing that replaces its previous 
apparel range. The collection includes shell 


GoLite, a US company, makes gear 
that is about as light as you can get. 
Ray Jardine—the man who invented 
Wild Country Friends—was a designer 


According to the hyperbole, the new 
Sierra Designs tent is the strongest on 
the market. The Hercules AST was ap¬ 
parently still standing when the wind 
tunnel had to be turned off to prevent 
damage to the surrounding laboratory! 
This strength is claimed to be due to pole 
technology, including a new system of 
poles on its comers. It is priced at 
heroic $949 and is distributed 
by Outdoor Agencies, 
phone (02) 9438 2266. 

Mountain Hardware 
also has a new tent with 
the plainer name PCT 2. 


Sierra Designs 
Hercules 
AST tent. 


It is said to be a well-ventilated, two- 
person tent weighing only 1.87 kilograms. 
Contact Snowgum, phone 1800 811 312. 
RRP $379, a one-person version is 
available for $299. 


Light Horse Brigade 

There is yet another range in the 
Petzl stable, the MYO Headlamps 

There are five models, all of which 
come with xenon halogen bulbs 
claimed to have a maximum range of 
100 metres. MYO is the base model, 
while MYO 3 and MYO 5 have 
separate reflector units containing LEDs 
for more efficient proximity lighting. 
The MYO 3 has three LEDs, while 
(you guessed it!) the MYO 5 has five 
and also allows a choice between 
three brightness settings. There are 
also models with battery packs that 
are worn on the belt. All models run 
on four AA batteries and have a 
locking switch, tilt feature and a beam 
that can be focused. Phone Spelean, 
1800 634 853. RRP for the MYO 
headlamps 
ranges from 
$75-$ 159. 


Petzl MYO 5 
headlamp. 


jackets and vests, warmth- and 
base layers. The range looks good in the 
brochure, using technical fabrics and 
designs, and with the all-important colour 
options ranging from 'Molten' to 'Storm'. 

Men's and women's designs are available. 
See www.zonenz.com for more informa¬ 


tion. 

A Hat oftHe 
iaeMHle 
variety 

Kavu's new hat, the Fisherman's 
Chillba, looks like a high-tech version 
of the straw hats worn in the rice fields 
of China. It has a stainless steel ring in 
the brim that allows it to be twisted 
into a ball-similar to the beach shelters 
with which people struggle Australia¬ 
wide but easier to manage. It is made 
from Taslan nylon, is reversible and has 
a chin strap to keep it in place. Phone 
ZSports, (07) 3286 1055. RRP $45. 


Kavu Fisherman's Chillba 
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Not all great minds use their heads. 
Some use their feet! 


THAT’S 


DRY LINED COMFORT 


THE WORLD’S FIRST 

LINER SOCK AND 
OUTER SOCK KNIT INTO 
ONE PIECE OF FABRIC 


Call (02) 9438 2266 
for your nearest stockist 
sales@outdooragencies.com.au 
www.ingeniussocks.com 


Ingenius socks are made using 100% Australian-grown merino wool 


show your true colours 

The toughest bottle you can buy • Guaranteed leak-proof • Withstands sub-freezing to boiling temperatures 
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Socks and jocks 

Two new brands of socks are on the market, 
each claimed to be a technical advance in 
footwear. According to US company Wig¬ 
wam Mills, its INgenius socks are re¬ 
volutionary as they knit an inner and outer 
sock together. Apparently the inner is made 
from Nobel prize award-winning fibre— 
smarter than your average pair of socks! 
They are available from Outdoor Agencies 
in Hiker and Boot models, RRP $38 and 
$45, respectively. 


tnix 

Keeping warm 

A grab-bag of ideas to 
supplement your 
sleeping-bag 
by Mark Walters 

Having the best four-season bag is not 
the only way to keep warm at night 
during the colder months. Here are a few 
ideas worth considering if your bag is 
not enough on its own. 

• Share a tent with as many other people 
as is practical. 

• Use two mattresses or sleep on excess 
clothing to insulate yourself from the 
cold ground. (Self-inflating mattresses 
are not always the best as they are 
more prone to damage that can render 
them much less effective.) 

• A thin (2 mm) layer of closed-cell foam 
that covers the entire floor of your tent 
helps to keep out the cold. This is avail¬ 
able from outdoors shops. 

• Have a hot drink before going to bed. 

• Make sure you don't skip dinner. 

• Do not stay outside too long after 
dinner. On a cold night your body 
temperature may slowly decrease. 

• While you are outside make sure that 
you keep warm: for snow-camping in 
Australia I recommend five layers plus 
an outer shell. 

• Set up your tent out of the wind. 

• Wear thermals to bed. Avoid wearing 
too many layers in your sleeping-bag 
as it can compromise the loft (the idea 
of a sleeping-bag is partly to trap 
warm air around your body). 

• A beanie is also very useful. 

• Bivvy-bags can be used inside a tent 

• A candle lantern can help to take the 
chill out of the tent. 

• Older sleeping-bags can effectively be 
rejuvenated by equipment repair busi¬ 
nesses (such as Venus Repair Workshop 
in Sydney and Remote Equipment Re¬ 
pairs in Melbourne). 

• A hot water-bottle can be improvised 
by filling a water-bottle with hot 
water and placing it in a sock. Such 
bottles are most effective when 
placed on an artery either between 
your legs or under your arms. 

Wild welcomes readers' contributions to this sec¬ 
tion; payment is at our standard rate. Send them 
to the address at the end of this department 



M'iCk—Ivfi'acks 


Another sock which intends to boost the 
IQ of your feet, SmartWool claims to use 
only 100 per cent New Zealand merino wool 
next to your skin. This apparently makes 
the socks more cushioning, and the pair we 
tried supported this claim—no blisters. They 
come in models designed for every¬ 
thing from cross-country 
skiing to hunting. SmartWool 
socks are available from 
Future Sport, phone (02) 

4365 1838. RRP ranges from $39 
to $49. 


oversleep or bum your bacon. Phone 
Sheldon & Hammond, 1800 209 999. 
RRP $110. Pacific Cutlery has a range 
of knives without the bells and 
corkscrews. More than 35 styles of knives 
are available, predominantly with folding 


* 


* 


* 



3k E3 is a new range of footwear designed 
for more lightweight activities. They look 
good in the brochure although more 


The new range of Salewa day packs 
has arrived in the country. Models in¬ 
clude Adrenaline, Flexx, Distance and 
the Summit series. Available from Inter¬ 
trek shops. Prices range from $90 to 
$140. 


Pacific Cutlery Adventurer folding 
knife. 


blades. The Adventurer is claimed to 
have a locking blade and good grip— 
RRP $55. Telephone Zen Imports, 
1800 064 200. 


One Planet Exact Fit rucksack 
harness. 


E3 Beatnik walking shoe. 


urban cool than country tough! They 
come in a range of models including the 
Beatnik. Telephone Velo-Vita, (02) 
9695 7744. RRP from $165. 

3k The Garmin Geko is claimed to be the 
next advance in the high-tech wizardry 
of the GPS. Two models are available, 
the 101 and 201, each claimed to weigh 
only 88 grams with batteries. The 201 
has a 10000 point track-log memory and 
four built-in games for those quiet mo¬ 
ments! Phone GME, (02) 9844 6666. 
RRP $285 (101), $349 (201). 


One Planet has released its 2003-04 
rucksack range, with the new Exact Fit 
harness system on all large models. This 
comes in both standard and women's 
fittings, and it is claimed that the harness 
system allows adjustments to be made 
easily whilst wearing the pack. Phone 
Adventure One, (03) 9372 2555. 
Prices range from $289 for the Mungo. 

The new Victorinox Voyager pen¬ 
knife not only has a corkscrew and a 
toothpick, it also has a digital clock! The 
alarm and timer will ensure that you don't 


3k Hennessy Hammocks are claimed to 
be the new super shelters—waterproof, 
lightweight, comfortable, easy to put up 
and affordable. The endorsements are 
glowing and they are very light, from a 
claimed 440 grams. The Cocoon weighs 
1130 grams and is distributed by Inter¬ 
trek. RRP $149 O 

New and innovative products of relevance to the ruck¬ 
sack sports (on loan to Wild) and/or information about 
them, including high-resolution digital photos (on CD, 
not by email) or colour slides, are welcome for possible 
review in this department. Written items should be 
typed, include recommended retail prices and preferably 
not exceed 200 words. Send them to Wild, PO Box 145, 
Prahran, Vic 3181 or contact us by email: wild@wild.com.au 
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In extreme conditions the smallest things can make a huge diffe 


That’s why the attention to detail that goes into Thermadry garments insures 


you’ll stay warm and dry, no matter what the conditioi 


THERMADRY f} 

THERMALWEAR THAT WORKS 


To order or for enquiries call (03) 9471 1500, email: ansco@ansco.com.au, www.ansco.com.au 
Ansco Pty Ltd, 11B Northland Home Centre, Gower Street, Preston Vic 3072 
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How many times have you asked yourself, “why 
don’t they make a bush walking jacket that’s long 
enough to keep my darn shorts dry?” 

That’s what clients have been asking since we launched the 
revolutionary Flexothane Grampian jacket in 1999. After 
numerous feedback sessions, the number one improvement 
suggestion from all current users was, “Make it longer!". 

So we have. The Grampian jacket now has a long back length 
of 105cm. That means no more wet shorts!!! And that's not 
all — check out the other great design features on the 

......T7&, 


OIUNGI 


31 Marna Street Heatesvilie Vic 3777 

PHONE FREE 1800 674 640 


All these great features for the low 
investment of „ _ 

^ 5259.95 


Peaked, fold away, adjustable hood 
Fits all head sizes! 

Garment weight just 700 grams 
Takes up minimal space! 

Double storm flap, press stud and zip coat 
closure system 

Full internal storm cuff and Velcro closure at 
wrist to help prevent water run back 
Draw cord through waist for shape 
Extra long back length - 105cm 



Spyderco 


trademark round 


one hand opening 
hole (14mm) 


Since 1982, Spyderco has been 
making serrated, sheepfoot Rescue 
knives. You might say we 
“invented" the market. Over 
the past 20 years we’ve built 
more than 10 variations with 
scores of refinements (CQI*). 
Our high standards, superior 
steels, focused engineering, 
purpose designed ergonomics, 
advanced testing and greater 
experience guarantees 
dependability. Whether you are 
a professional SAS ** or an 


index finger notch 


absolutely, positively need to 
depend on a cutting tool to 
deliver reliable high performance, 
Spyderco is the 1st choice... 
Simply because our Rescue models 
will outperform any other knife in 
this class. Period! 

For your nearest Spyderco 
stockist, contact Australian 
distributor: 

Zen Imports Pty Ltd Phone: 1800 064 200 
www.zenimports.com.au 


Rescues are available 
uuith black, orange or 
blue volcano grip handles 


lioye indent 


left/right steel 
clothing clip 


Design by Spyderco 


Research & Development 
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Attention jf//(f Readers 


Until July 31st this year you can purchase 
The Wilderness Society 2004 calendars at the special members’ 
discounted price of $19.95 each, including GST, plus delivery and handling 



To order: mail coupon to GPO Box 716, Hobart Tas 7001 or freecall 1800 035 354 


r - 

Address 

I - 

I ~ 

Phone home work 

|( > IK ) 

EH (tick) Please send information on joining The Wilderness Society. 



Payment by (please tick) EH Cheque / Money Order 

EH Mastercard I I Bankcard EH American Express I I Visa EH Diners Club 

□□□□ □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ 

Name appearing on card 


Signature _ Expiry Date 


LZ 


] 

N° ofWildCountry Calendars...1 1 @ $19.95 
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The Gordon Splits and a future perfect 



Before 1965 the Gordon River in South-west 
Tasmania was truly wild. With a catchment 
area covering over 7000 square kilometres, 
this wine-dark river had flowed in massive 
volumes to the sea for millennia. Amazingly, 
the ancient river ran against the grain of the 
landscape through a series of deep cracks 
or 'splits' in the quartzite spine of the Nicholls 
Range. The First Split, the most dramatic of 
the three, consists of two basins connected 
by three narrow corridors. In the past the 
entire Gordon River flowed through here in 
three metre wide cracks, carrying more water 
annually than any other river in Australia. 
The natural flood watermark was more than 
30 metres above summer level, depositing 
trees in high caves as time capsules. In the 
river's vast estuary it is hard to comprehend 
the fury of a great body of water swirling 
through house-sized boulders into foaming 
whirlpools and narrow slits. 

First proof of human occupation of the 
Gordon River area came forward in January 
1981. Archaeologist Dr Rhys Jones found 
stone artefacts, crude cutting tools that pos¬ 
sibly predate the rainforest. Go back some 
10000 years in time. The South-west land¬ 
scape was vastly different, a countryside of 
open plains with alpine grasslands grazed by 
prehistoric mammals—the giant emu, the giant 
titan and short-faced browsing kangaroo. 
The Gordon River and its tributaries would 
have provided convenient access from the 
coast to the hinterland for Aboriginal bands. 

Postwar migrant Olegas Truchanas, inspired 
by a description of the Splits in a news¬ 
paper, designed a demountable kayak and 
planned an epic three-week solo journey to 
explore the Gordon for himself. In 1958, 
on his second attempt, he became the first 
person to paddle down the Gordon River 
from the original Lake Pedder to the sea. 
The most exhausting section was the Splits, 
where passage through the channels and 
waterfalls was impossible. Truchanas had no 
alternative but to use the almost impenet¬ 
rable scrub that clung to the precipices he 
traversed, portaging his demountable canoe 
and all his gear. 

A decade later desperate efforts were made 
to save the original Lake Pedder from in¬ 
undation. The campaign raged for seven years, 
from 1967 to 1973. The planned damming 
of the Gordon River by the same Middle 
Gordon Hydro-Electric Development Scheme 
received relatively little objection as atten¬ 
tion was focused on the uniquely beautiful 
alpine lake with its vast beach of white quartz¬ 
ite sand. 

When the flooding of the lake seemed all 
but inevitable, one man at least felt the ur¬ 
gency of the threat to the Gordon River from 
a looming Lower Gordon Power Develop¬ 
ment Scheme. In an effort to capture again 
the incomparable splendour of the Splits, 
Truchanas set out on the exhausting journey 
that cost him his life. He perished in the 


Gordon Gorge in the river he tried so des¬ 
perately to save. 

Faced with mounting opposition to a 
Gordon-below-Franklin dam and power 
scheme, the government switched back and 
forth three times between this and a Gordon- 
above-Olga option, adopted by the House 
of Assembly then rejected by the Legislative 
Council (November 1980). It paved the way 
for the historic 'No Dams Write-in' Referen¬ 
dum of December 1981 when a massive one- 
third of the Tasmanian electorate refused to 
vote for either dam. Those intervening 12 


months were crucial to the mounting Franklin 
campaign and blockade preparations, and 
in that sense the Splits played a pivotal role 
in saving the Franklin River. 

The tale of the Franklin River is now 
legendary: a David and Goliath story of the 
people succeeding, seemingly against all odds, 
in stopping the Gordon Power Development 
Stage Two, preventing the series of dams 
which would have drowned the wild gorges 
of the Gordon, Denison and Franklin as well 
as the Jane and Olga Rivers. Today the entire 
catchment of the Gordon River downstream 
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Not a pretty site; Gordon River dam, c 1976. Gee 



BUSHWALKING 



Don't wander off aimlessly. Get 
a map from Land and Property 
Information and you wont lose 
your cool in the bush. 



Topographic Maps are great 
for any activity: walking, XC 
skiing, canoeing, camping, 
climbing or simply driving. No 
matter what you want to do or 
where you want to go, we’ve 
got you covered. 

Topographic maps are ready 
for use with GPS. 

Our maps can be obtained 
from many newsagents and 
bookshops, camping outlets. 
National Parks 8. Wildlife 
Service, or direct from Land 
and Property Information. 


For further information, and your free 
‘Catalogue of NSW Maps’, write to 
Land and Property Information, PO 
Box 143, Bathurst, NSW 2795, or 
phone (02) 6332 8124, fax (02) 6332 
8299. Send $2.00 for a copy of the 
CMA Map Reading Guide. 

Name. 


Address. 


from the Gordon Power Scheme is within 
the Tasmanian Wilderness World Heritage 
Area! However, a new and larger threat to 
the Splits has emerged: Basslink. 

Hydro Tasmania has already been author¬ 
ised to exercise statutory powers within the 
TWWHA. This effectively sanctions present 
and future altered flow regimes and con¬ 
sequent impacts on river-bank stability and 
riparian habitat. Although the Splits are, col¬ 
lectively, a unique natural World Heritage 
site, they are under attack once again. 

Basslink is a $500 million energy project 
to link the Tasmanian and Australian main¬ 
land power systems by a high-voltage cable 
under Bass Strait. The Tasmanian Govern¬ 
ment says that Basslink is good for Tas¬ 
mania—it will be used to justify burning 
Tasmania's ancient forests in furnaces and 
flooding our wild rivers, including the Gor¬ 
don, twice daily to satisfy Melbourne's peak 
electricity demand! 

It is fundamental to a future perfect that 
clean, green energy be generated close to 
the demand centres. Wasteful transmission 
losses and collateral environmental impacts 


can be kept to a minimum by localising 
wind farms. 

In 2001 the World Commission on Dams 
pronounced the end of large-scale hydro 
power, the end of the big-dam era. The 
economics of big dams have proven not to 
be viable and efforts to mitigate consequent 
environmental damage have not succeeded. 

Against this background, the Gordon 
Splits, among Australia's most spectacular 
river chasms, would be scoured twice daily 
when Melbournians turn on their toasters 
and air-conditioners. 

Tasmania has a gift for the world—its 
natural capital—which could be worth more 
than we have ever dreamed. Energy effici¬ 
ency and more intelligent, localised use of 
our natural resources-wouldn't that be a 
better way to go? 

Helen Gee 


Keep up to date on Basslink 
developments by visiting 
www.greens. org. au/bobbrown 


Biodiversity decline 


An audit commissioned by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has found that Australia's bio¬ 
diversity is significantly declining, reported 
the Age on 23 April. The report found that 
landscapes, ecosystems and species are being 
damaged, leaving over 1500 native plant and 
animal species threatened with extinction. 
Areas that have been previously considered 
untouched have declining bird and mammal 
populations and almost 2900 ecosystems are 
threatened. 

Different areas of Australia face varying im¬ 
pacts but land clearing, feral animals and over- 
grazing are the key threats to biodiversity. 
Much of the land clearing damage was done 
long ago. In Victoria's west more than 95 per 
cent of native vegetation has been cleared, 


leaving 15 per cent of native vegetation types 
extinct and 78 per cent threatened. River- 
bank vegetation throughout Australia is also 
suffering, with only 28 per cent of these 
zones judged to be in good condition. 

The news is not all bad. According to the 
report a modest investment in changing fire 
regimes and stock levels would benefit 
almost a third of areas, particularly in 
northern Australia. 

The report highlighted shortcomings in Aus¬ 
tralia's conservation parks after it was found 
that only two-thirds of ecosystem types are 
protected in reserves at present This has led to 
calls for a more comprehensive system of parks 
and an end to land clearing throughout Aus¬ 
tralia to prevent a new wave of extinctions. 
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Dry mouths close, again 

Two of Australia's most famous rivers, the 
Murray and the Snowy, are facing further 
battles to stop their mouths closing, as 
reported in the Age on 23 April. The two 
million dollars spent last year dredging 
the mouth of the Murray River, South 
Australia, was not expected to prevent it 
from closing by May. The Murray's short¬ 
term problem is drought, but the bigger 
problem is the reduced flow in the river, 
with three-quarters of the flow used for 
irrigation and urban use. 

The South Australian Government said 
it would keep dredging as the river mouth 
would not open again naturally for years. 
The open mouth not only allows the pas¬ 
sage of fish and boats, but also ensures 
the survival of the important Coorong 
wetlands. The Murray Darling Basin 
Commission is looking at ways to restore 
water flow in the long term. SA favours 
the biggest of three options, with 1500 
gigalitres returned to the river. 

The mouth of the Snowy River in 
Mario, Victoria, was opened in April by 
earth-moving machines. According to 
Dennis Matthews, the chief ranger for 
Parks Victoria in East Gippsland, the one- 
in-ten-year closure was due to the 
drought. He said that the blockage had 
nothing to do with the effects of dams or 
reduced water flow, and that the closure 
was inevitable given the conditions. 


When Church and State meet 



Appeal to a higher authority? St Pauls Cathedral, Melbourne. 
(Not described in text.) Eli Greig 


Wood-chips 

• The Victorian Government will review its 
guidelines for logging near rainforests 
after losing a court case against an anti¬ 
logging protester, reported the Age on 1 
February. Hayley Shields was involved in 
a logging protest in the Otways in 2001 
which led to her arrest for obstructing a 
lawful logging operation. In January, 
Shields won her appeal by arguing that it 
was not a lawful operation as the Code 
of Forest Practices had been misinter¬ 
preted allowing logging too close to 
protected rainforest Similar charges were 
subsequently dropped against 13 other 
protesters. Environmentalists believe there 
will be wide repercussions from the de¬ 
cision and hope that by proving specific 
logging operations are illegal it will be¬ 
come harder for protesters to be charged. 

• The Tasmanian National Parks Association 
claims the 'serial intrusion of Tassie's Na¬ 
tional Parks' is under way. Campaign 
Officer Helen Gee reports that, in addi¬ 
tion to the proposed development for the 
shores of Lake St Clair reported in Wild 
no 88, a proposal for Planters Beach 
(near Cockle Creek) in the South-west 
National Park has been given approval 
after a boundary change, and that 
Maria Island is the next target in 
developers' sights. For further information 
see www.tnpa.asn.au There has been an 


update on the report about the proposed 
Lake St Clair development. The number 
of bedrooms has been reduced from 60 
to 40, and the planned 100-person boat 
will operate from a pontoon, not a jetty. 

• As reported previously, The Wilderness 
Society has implemented WildCoun- 
try, an Australia-wide programme that 
intends not only to protect wild places 
and wildlife, but also to help to define 
the path towards restoration. One of the 
key projects in the programme, recently 
announced, is Gondwana Link which 
aims to establish a protected corridor of 
ecosystems in Western Australia from 
Margaret River to Kalgoorlie and be¬ 
yond. For more information, phone 
1800 030 641 or look at its Web site, 
www.wildemess.org.au 

• On 23 April the Age reported that 
Chris Darwin, the great-great-grand¬ 
son of the famous British naturalist Charles 
Darwin, has begun to spend his in¬ 
heritance on saving species from extinc¬ 
tion. He has recently finished a year of 
voluntary work with the Australian Bush 
Heritage Fund and donated $300000 
towards its purchase of a 68 600 hectare 
property in Western Australia. Charles 
Darwin Reserve is the 15th reserve 
purchased by the ABHF and will help to 
preserve plant species. 

• Parks Victoria has launched a new tele¬ 
phone service to allow people to report 


suspicious or destructive behaviour 
in the bush. The 'Bush Telegraph' ser¬ 
vice is available by calling 13 28 74 for 
the cost of a local call. Further informa¬ 
tion is available by phoning 13 19 63 or 
from www.parkweb.vic.gov.au 
Be alert but not alarmed... 

• The Bogong Education Centre in Bo- 
gong Village, Victoria, is running edu¬ 
cation sessions about the effects of the 
recent fires on the natural environ¬ 
ment in the Alps. The half-day sessions 
will run from April to June 2003 with 
further dates likely. Phone (03) 5754 
1732 or email bogong.outdoor.ec@ 
edumail.vic.gov.au for more information. 

• Rampant tourism development in Halls 
Gap, the town abutting Victoria's Gram¬ 
pians National Park, has long been of 
concern to those who see the benefit of 
maintaining the unique natural features 
of the region. Recently an unusually 
large 60 hectare native-forest block on 
the southern outskirts of the town came 
on the market but was reportedly 
withdrawn from sale by the owner after 
the local shire council indicated that it 
required the land to be developed as an 
'international tourist resort'. O 

Readers' contributions to this department, including 
high-resolution digital photos (on CD, not by email) or 
colour slides, are welcome. Items of less than 200 words 
are more likely to be published. Send them to Wild, PO 
Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181 or email wild@wild.com.au 
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Outward Bound - Australia's premier outdoor educator runs courses all year round and caters to 
all age-groups and interests. 


If you're looking for adventure and a challenge - we have a course for you: 


FREECALL: 1800 267 999 

Email: info@outwardbound.com.au 


Explorer - 9 Days for ages over 25yrs 

July 19th - July 27th 2003 QLD $ 1,395 

Sept 20th - Sept 28th 2003 VIC $ 1,395 


Navigator - 12 days for ages 16-18yrs 

Sept 21 st -Oct 2nd 2003 Victoria $ 1,595 
Dec 8th - Dec 19th 2003 ACT $ 1,595 


Challenge - 22 days for ages over 18yrs 

Sept 20th - Oct 11th 2003 ACT $2,795 

Nov 22nd - Dec 13th 2003 ACT $2,795 

Jan 10th - Feb 1st 2004 ACT $2,795 

Summit to Sea 

- 26 days for ages over 18yrs 

Jan 24th - Feb 18th 2004 ACT/NSW/VIC $3,195 


Outward Bound Australia is waiting to help you discover your unlimited potential 


www. outward bound .oom.au 
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CLOSED TOES, OPEN MINDS, AND 
TIHRI ING IN THE NEW OUTDOORS 


Team leva travels the globe and logs 
the miles: 3-time World Record Holder 
Tao Beam current Silver Medalist 
and former Freestyle World Champion 

lEric Southwick, and the eva U.S. 

Mountain are some of 

those taking leva further than ever 
before. 

Do more in leva for all seasons. 
Performance trail runners, unique cold 
weather approach, and beautiful oil 
pull-up leather ots, shoes, clogs, 
and slides - outdoor footwear for all 
people. 



Through increased ad spending, tour¬ 
ing with music festivals like ggae on 
the River, and hosting white-water and 
trail competions across the country, 
"leva’s everywhere at once. 


lulu Lu.teva.com 

Stockist details call: 

(Q3) 9M27 9M22 Rustralia 
(091 373 1M60 New Zealand 
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TE A FOR A NEW DAY 
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Hoser reservoirs 

Slip a Hoser into a day pack or backpack and 
instantly convert it into a hydration pack for a 
fraction of the cost. 

Durable hydration reservoirs made with taste- 
free triple-laminate material. Hoser reservoirs 
have all the great bottle features plus a 
drinking tube, HyperFlow™ Bite Valve, and a 
lapel clip for hands-free hydration. 


Put a Platypus 
Jm in your pack, 

and discover the 
"riP advantages of 
Convenient jfe- hands-free 
KZT™ ^ hydration. 

platypus 


STOP Viruses with the Guardian™ Purifier System 


This iodmefree purifier 

the proven Guardian™_ 

eflsmoval of water-borne/bacteria and 
protozoan parasites, pju&j herfhf 
based protection of vi 


Platypus water bottles 

Lightweight and collapsible, the Platypus water bottle is unlike any other 
you’ve ever seen.Thanks to its flexibility, Platypus flattens to almost nothing 
when empty, but it stands upright on a stable base when full. 

It conforms to irregularities, so you can fill it from a mere trickle of a creek, 
and stuff it into small, tight spaces inside your pack. Made with durable 
‘triple-layer laminate’ and ‘welded seam construction’, Platypus is so strong it 
withstands freezing and boiling and it comes with a lifetime warranty. 
Platypus is lined with taste-free polyethylene, so your drinking water never 
gets that yucky, plastic taste. 


Big Zip 

Big Zip™ reservoirs feature a patented, bomb-proof, wide-opening zip 
closure.This makes it quick and easy to fill them with water, to add ice cubes 
or drink mixes, and to thoroughly clean and dry. Built with the same flexible, 
durable, three-layer laminate as Platypus bottles, Big Zip™ reservoirs 
likewise have no unpleasant plastic taste. 









OUTDOOR BOOKS 


Reviews 


<$55 



Ever uuanted to know 
where you can get a 
waterproof, seam- 
sealed, fully mesh- 
lined jacket for less 
than $55? 

Rsk for 3 Peaks at 
your specialist 
outdoors shop. 
Pvailable in XS-VXL 
in eight great 
colours. 



THE ESSENTIAL LIST 

THE MOUNTAIN TRAVELLER’S HANDBOOK 

Your Companion from City to Summit 

GPS MADE EASY 

$46.50 

3 rd Edition 

$38.95 

THE BRITISH CANOE UNION 

CANOE & KAYAK HANDBOOK 


3 rd Edition 

$54.95 

THE ANDES 

A Trekking Guide 

$52.50 

EVEREST 

Expedition to the Ultimate by Reinhold Messner 

$43.95 

EVEREST: The Mountaineering History 

3 rd Edition by Walt Unsworth 

$83.50 

HIMALAYA ALPINE-STYLE 


The most Challenging Routes on the Highest Peaks 
$99.95 

OVER THE HIMALAYA 

$99.95 

CHRIS BONINGTON MOUNTAINEER 

30 Years of Climbing on the World’s Great Peaks 

DOUG SCOTT HIMALAYAN CLIMBER 

$58.95 

A Lifetime’s Quest to the World’s Greatest Ranges $55.00 

R0THER WALKING GUIDES 


Finest Valley & Mountain Walks Around Mt Blanc $28.95 

VALAIS EAST 48 

Selected day walks (Switzerland) 

$28.95 

PROVENCE 50 

Selected mountain & valley walks 

$28.95 

ERIC SHIPT0N 

The Six Mountain Travel Books 

$72.50 

THE KURT DIEMBERGER OMNIBUS 

3 Books In One 

$67.50 

FRANK SMYTHE 

The Six Alpine/Himalayan Climbing Books 

$72.50 

H.W. TILMAN 

The Eight Sailing / Mountain Exploration Books 

ONE STEP IN THE CLOUDS 

$74.50 

Omnibus of mountaineering novels & short stories$74.50 

JOHN MUIR 

8 Wilderness Discovery Books 

JOHN MUIR 

$74.50 

His Life, Letters & Other Writings 

$74.50 

WHITE WATER NEPAL 


A rivers guidebook for rafting & kayaking 

$64.95 

SEA KAYAK NAVIGATION 

by Franco Ferrero 

$21.95 

CANOE GAMES 

$36.50 

WHITEWATER SAFETY & RESCUE 

$53.95 

THE ART OF FREESTYLE 

A book written by paddlers for paddlers 

$64.50 

THRILL OF THE PADDLE 

Extreme Whitewater Canoeing 

$58.50 

PATH OF THE PADDLE 

An illustrated guide to the art of canoeing 

$58.50 

These boohs are available from your favourite 
outdoors store, nearest bookshop, or direct from: 



| CALL NOW FOR A FREE CATALOGUE | 


Ph: 02 9695 7055 Fax: 02 9695 7355 

Locked Bag 5900, Botany DC NSW 2019 


Exploring the Sydney 
Region 

by Leonard Cronin and others (Enviro- 
book, 2002, RRP $30). 

This is a great little guide. Visitors to the city 
will find a lot in it that is of value, but I am 
sure that long-term residents will also find 
many new ideas for places to visit and walks 



to complete. It describes many walks along 
the foreshores and beaches as well as in 
parks and National Parks, cycling tours and 
places of interest Abundantly illustrated with 
photos and maps. 

David Noble 

Take a Walk in New South 
Wales National Parks: 
South Eastern Zone 

by John & Lyn Daly (Take a Walk Pub¬ 
lications, 2002, RRP $24.95). 

Small in size but with more than 300 pages 
jam-packed with walks information on some 
of New South Wales's best National Parks, 
this book is of great value. It covers the coast 



south of Sydney down to the Victorian border 
and includes parks in the adjacent ranges. 
Few bushwalkers will be familiar with all 
this guide has to offer. A lot of work has 
gone into compiling it—for the authors it has 
been a labour of love. Strongly recom¬ 
mended for any bushwalker's library. O 
DN 

Publications for possible review are welcome. Send them 
with a digital image of the cover for reproduction and 
RRP to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Subatomic Light 


Extremely • 


Weight: 25 grams 
Power Source: one < 


Weight: 95 grams 
! AA BATTERIES ( INCLUDED) 


WATERPROOF DRY DUFFLES 

Adventure travellers need luggage 


Voltage 


Black Diamond 


DISTRIBUTED BY SEA TO SUMMIT 
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SECT 


9411 


Ph (03) 9818 1544 
It's Extreme 
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Ph (02) 9709 6299 
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All Wild Class 
online. They c 




RECYCLED 

RECREATION 


Australia's Leading 
Adventure Gear Factory Outlet. 
C» Leading Brands 
O New & Second Hand Gear 
O Factory Seconds 
C> Demo Stock 
O Tents 
C> Backpacks 
O Sleeping Bags 
C > Footwear 
C> Gore-Tex Clothing 
O Climbing Equipment 
Let us sell your gear - 
quality equipment wanted. 


1016 Victoria Road, West Ryde NSW 2114 
Phone (02) 9804 6188 NOW 
Wentworth Building, University of Sydney NSW 2006 
Phone (02) 9566 2544 
99 Whitehorse Road, Blackburn VIC 3130 
Phone (03) 9894 4755 
110 Smith Street, Collingwood VIC 3066 
Phone (03) 9416 4066 

www.recycled-recreation.com.au 
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Wild Shot 



It must have been last 
night's dehy! (Discovery 
Bay, Victoria.) 

Joseph O'Connell 

Wild welcomes slides for this page; 
payment is at our standard rate. 
Send them to Wild, 

PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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www.paddypallin.com.au 
mail order: 1800 805 398 


NEW 



PETZL LEADING BY DESIGN AGAIN! 



■P' 


generation ot headlamps, MYO—giving you a choice of 5 high 
performance models. Compact and lightweight, the MYO headlamps extend 
the utility of the traditional headlamp. The basic model's main beam is 
powered by a Xenon bulb giving bright light lor 100 m. Other models feature 
a matrix of 3 or 5 LEDs which give a choice of diffuse proximity lighting or a 
powerful distance beam at the swivel of a bezel - simple! 




Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest stockist. 
www.spelean.com.au email: myo@spelean.com.au 





